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“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


field warehoused hundreds of different 


: making inventory loans totaling 


many millions of dollars, 2500 banks types of products in every section of 


have sought our warehouse receipts. 
They like our careful procedures for 
safeguarding collateral. They appreci- 
ate the cooperation given them by our 


operating men, They know they can 


the country. 

Douglas-Guardian’s experience 
and ability in handling field warehous- 
ing transactions for the nation’s banks 


have won for it the reputation of “the 


rely on our judgment because we've bankers’ field warehouse company.” 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St 
NEW YORK 4,.N_Y., 50 Broad St 

CHICAGO 3, IIl., 100 West Monroe St 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg 
DALLAS I, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg 

PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg 
PORTLAND 5, Ore , 927 S.W Alder St 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Moss., 172 Chestnut St 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bldg. 
TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampo St 

EL PASO, Tex., First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St. 
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MARSH 
Ar THe A.I.B. CONVENTION 


Our cover picture was taken ct the Cin- 
cinnati convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. Seated, A.B.A. President 
Frank C, Rathje and Retiring A.I.B. Presi- 
dent David T. Scott. Standing, I. to r., 
National Educational Director William A, 
Irwin, Incoming President G. J. Green- 
wood, Jr.; A.B.A. Executive Manager 
Harold Stonier, and Vice-president G. A. 
Carter. (Story on page 66) 


Your Business Home 


Win considerable enthusiasm and 
pardonable pride, BANKING this month 
unveils its survey of banks’ own build- 
ing plans. 

Conducted over a period of several 
weeks by our JoHN J. McCann in Chi- 
cago, the survey discloses that banking 
institutions have, in the aggregate, an 
imposing program for the construction 
of new quarters and the modernization 
of old ones. Some of the latter, it de- 
velops, have been serving “as is” a 
long, long time. 

The McCann survey goes into such 
statistics as when present banking quar- 
ters were built or last remodeled; what 
banks need in additional space and 
what they’re doing about it; how much 
they plan to spend; the kind of modern- 
ization; and the type of banking quar- 
ters space required. 

The information is preSented in inter- 
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» esting charts, and is broken down sec- 
4 tionally for the country: In this form it 
4 makes an unusual leading article—one 
Z that is crammed with compact informa- 
* tion about a trend toward modern bank 
3 homes which will be headquarters for 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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...are known from border 
to border and coast to 
coast as the nation’s 
standard of safety in 
check protection. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer - or write us direct. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


A CHECK PAPER ALL YOUR OWN 


Why not follow the lead of America’s outstanding banks 
and corporations? Let us reproduce your trade-mark in the 
paper itself. Such tnpivipuALIzED check paper provides 


maximum protection against counterfeiting — saves banks 
sorting time — helps prevent errors. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


modern (and better) banking service to 
the American public. 


Continued From Our Last 


i JUNE we reported, in tabular form, 
the results of bank-use surveys in Buf- 
falo and Salt Lake City. There were, 
you recall, six sets of figures resulting 
from personal interviews with residents 
of those two communities as to their 
familiarity with and utilization of the 
services banks made available to them. 

The survey, conducted by the Market 
Research Division of R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, also covered Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and Montgomery, Alabama, but 
because of space limitations we were 
unable to publish the figures for those 
cities last month. However, we did 
schedule them for July, as you’ll see 
when you turn to “Does the Public 
Know What the Banks Sell?,” pages 
44, 45, 100 and 101. 


"A Bank Is Many Things” 


Lasr month’s IRWIN-KIRKPATRICK 
cartoon story “What’s a Bank Cus- 
tomer?” presented sundry impressions 
of that valued person. A natural sequel 
is a pen and ink impression of a bank. 

So Messrs. I. and K. have produced, 
for your consideration on pages 38 and 
39, “What a Fellow Thinks His Bank 
Should Be.” In symbolic fact and fancy 
it sets forth some of the services a busi- 
ness man expects from his bank. 

And, as our authors remark, “in most 
cases he gets what he wants.” 


Gl Loan Pointers 


L- your bank has its GI loan puzzles, 
perhaps the article by Eart R. Par- 
sons will help. Mr. Parsons, head of 
the veterans’ department at the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, re- 
ports on that bank’s clinical study of 
GIs’ financial problems, particularly 
with respect to their business credit 
needs. 

Mr. Parsons offers eight salient 
points which have proved to be a 
streamlined guide in handling these 
loans at his bank. There isn’t room to 
mention them here; but the information 
is readily available to readers of pages 
36 and 37, 


and G.S.B. 


Fagty Summer brings two important 
events in the banking year: the annual 
convention of the American Institute of 
Banking and the resident session of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 

Both took place last month, the 
A.I.B. meeting in Cincinnati, the 
G.S.B. in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
The former came in time to provide 
not only this month’s cover picture but 
also two pages of convention pictures. 
The G.S.B. didn’t open until BANKING 
was ready for the press, so we must wait 
until August to report it. 

These two projects in adult education 
reach directly thousands of American 
bankers, and indirectly thousands of 
others. Théir influence on the profes- 
sion and on banks’ service to the public 
is immeasurable. 

Long may they wave! 


“Be careful to whom you rent the large boxes. We have six families living here already!” 


MOST OF YOU 
ARE CAPITALISTS 


The American capitalist of 
today is not the pot-bellied 
tyrant of the cartoons. He is 
one of the 8 million who own 
stocks or bonds—one of the 
71 million with insurance 
of the 45 mil- 
ion with a savings bank 
deposit. He is butcher, 
baker, candlestick maker, 
and—no matter what his 
occupation or circumstances 
—a capitalist. 

The more workers and 
employers who grasp this 
fact—the better off we'll all 
be—the better the chances 
of continuing prosperity for 
all of us. 

During recent years, the 
rapid and continuous spread 
of ownership of American 
enterprises has made many 
people aware that they have 
a stake in the production of 
goods and services, the crea- 
tion of markets and in our 
competitive system. Sev- 
enty-two major corporations 
have recently been analyzed 
by the National City Bank 
of New York, disclosing that 
their assets of more than 
27 billion are owned by 
4,082,805 stockholders. The 
same survey showed that 
eight of the largest railroads 
with assets of over 17 billion 
are owned by 1,298,165 
stockholders. 

Hornblower & Weeks has 
had its share in financin 
many great enterprises ial 
is available to serve sound 
corporations in need of capi- 
tal. A Partner in our nearest 
office will be glad to discuss 
your plans in confidence and 
without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Members Principal Exchanges 
Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago * Boston * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


INFORMATION 


First hand information about local business 
in 41 New York State communities is avail- 
able to you and your customers through 
our affiliation with 19 other Marine Midland 
banks. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


“After 18 years you'd think I’d sweep up 
at least a dime or two in this place!” 


Adventure of the Hundred 


Franc Note 


Last Summer BANKING’s Washington 
representative, HERBERT BRATTER, 
came into possession of a 100-franc 
note, then worth, officially, $2. As a 
matter of curiosity he offered it to his 
bank for exchange. Because France had 
just called in her old paper currency for 
new, the Washington bank could not 
cash the note but referred its owner to 
the French consulate. 

That office said the note would be ex- 
changed provided it was accompanied 
by an ownership statement in triplicate. 
This was done, and several months 
passed. HERB went to Europe, visited 
France, returned to Washington—and 
forgot about his French money. 

Then came devaluation of the franc 
to a rate of 119 to the dollar. More 
months elapsed. Finally a form message 
from the consulate told him that the 
new note, now worth about 84 cents, 
was ready for issuance. After filing a 
receipt for it with the consulate, HERB 
received one of the 100-franc bills used 
by the American forces during the 
liberation of France. 

Not Jong ago he took it to a large 
Washington bank where he was told 
that its value was 35 cents. So he’s hold- 
ing his 100 franes in case France decides 
to appreciate her currency! 


Need Some Walnut Fixtures? 


Te First National Bank of Sayreville, 
Néw Jersey, writes that it is replacing 
walnut banking fixtures with marble 
counters, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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HOW TO BROADEN 
YOUR SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 


For many decades the Chase National Bank has served as New York corre- 
spondent for thousands of other banks in this country and abroad, maintaining 
cordial relationships with them and providing facilities which are utilized in 
whole or in part by them. 


Among these services are: 


Safekeeping of securities 


Providing information concerning 
investment matters 


Collection of checks, drafts and 
other bank documents 


Transmission of funds abroad and 


Issuance of letters of credit 


Information on credit standing of 
firms and individuals 


Participation in local loans when 
desired by correspondents . 


Performing a wide range of inci- 


shipment of currency dental services 


Because of our experience in handling this business and our friendly desire to 
cooperate at all times, the Chase now serves almost half of all the banks in this 
country which have named a New York correspondent. This close association 
with other banks, both large and small, in every section of the forty-eight states, 
enables these institutions as well as the Chase to broaden their own service 
to customers. 


You are invited to take advantage of the world-wide facilities of the Chase 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE FREE FIFTY 


Several banks engaged in the Person- 
alized Check program have tried— 
with considerable success—the idea 
of giving a complimentary supply of 
fifty checks to their depositors, at the 
same time advising them that sub- 
sequent orders may be purchased at 
modest cost. 


This sales approach develops some 
rather interesting arithmetic. For ex- 
ample, if you extend the offer to 1,000 
depositors about 300 will accept it. 
To this group you give the kit of fifty 
checks, which costs you 60 cents in- 
cluding postage. Of the 300 receiving 
the gift package, about 170 will con- 
tinue to reorder. 


Your investment amounts to $180, 
and thereafter you save the cost of 
checks, passbooks and covers which 
you would normally have to assume 
for the 170 depositors who fully ac- 
cepted the Personalized Check idea. 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


Not to be overlooked is the fact that 
they like it, so at a very low, and ulti- 
mately at no cost at all, you please 
170 people. 


The same offer should be extended 
to new customers as they open their 
accounts. You merely have to give 
them our temporary envelope con- 
taining a few blank checks which will 
last them until their gift of fifty checks 
arrives, and by so doing you develop 
a continuingly higher proportion of 
Personalized Check users among your 
depositors and a correspondingly 
lower net check expense to your bank. 


One bright young lady in your bank 
could take this little idea and (1) do 
a real customer relations job, (2) 
delight your operating department 
and (3) make her salary. It’s worth 
trying and we are ready to help with 
publicity material. Write us for more 
information. 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


CANADA'S OLDEST BANK 
With Modern, Experienced Service 


—over $1,500,000,000 in assets—over 1,000,000 deposit 
accounts—branches throughout Canada 
and Newfoundland— 


Offers To American Bankers Having 
Business With Canada 


—data on agricultural, commercial, mining and manufactur- 
ing conditions in any part of Canada—-credit and market 
information—deposit and loaning facilities--assistance on 
the intricacies of foreign exchange transactions due to the 
war-time controls—commercial credits—collections and pay- 
ments — special wire connections for speeding transactions. 


Bankers are invited to call on our American 
offices to learn fully about the Bank’s organized 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


assistance for private industry and commerce. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“In view of the fact that material 
such as this is scarce at this time,” says 
Cashier C. W. Rosrnson, “we thought 
it possible that some bank might be 
interested in this equipment. 

“Tt consists of four-foot paneling 
upon which there is a six-inch base sup- 
porting a 12-inch metal grill, and can 
be altered to fit individual needs. 

“Tf you know of anyone interested in 
this counter work, we would appreciate 
hearing from you.” 

Our suggestion is: Write direct to Mr. 
ROBINSON. 


Here and There 


Tix Federal Housing Administration 
is reprinting in its quarterly publication 
The Insured Mortgage Portfolio, ELMER 
B. Mittman’s article “More Than Talk 
About GI Housing” from the May 
number of BANKING . . . FRED CopE- 
LAND, Vermonter, tells about a recent 
visit to Montreal banks in a little story 
on page 23 . . . Myron STEARNS, na- 
tionally known author, returns to our 
pages with another of his well-done 
fictionized articles on crime detection 
and prevention—“It’s the Signature 
That Counts” (page 46). 

Reprints of BANk1nc’s “The Future 
of Bank Women,” by Mary B. LEacu, 
were distributed at a general session of 
the American Institute of Banking 
convention in Cincinnati, and also at 
the bank women’s conference. The arti- 
cle appeared in the May issue... . 
This month’s edition of “Washington,” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“I’m sorry, Lord Reginald, but we don’t 
guarantee titles such as yours” 
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How is it at your bank? Summer’s here. Noon closing? Saturday 
closing? Plus Holidays! So far as your depositors are concerned, these 
are intervals over which your bank has ceased business. Consider the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Circular Night Depository . .. the bank that 
never closes its doors! It accepts the depositor’s daily receipts. Relieves 
him of worry against loss by fire, burglary, holdup. Encourages him 
to increase his deposits. Wins new friends for yotr bank. Builds for 
your bank continuously in community prestige and good will. 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Circular Night Depository is the most imposing installa- 
tion in its class. Cast in bronze or aluminum. Over twenty inches wide. Simple and 
speedy operation. Drill-and-torch-resisting entrance. Drill-resisting lock. Heavy chute 
fully welded. Steel baffles and baffle door. Heavy steel night safe with 31-inch 
door and certified’ relocking device. Write for descriptive folder. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE 


In New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
Manufacturers of Bank Vault Equipment - Bank Counters - Tellers’ Buses and St. Louis, Atlanta, Houston, Philadelphia, 


Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank and Office Safes Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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For 


INDIRECT LIGHT THaT’s TOPS” 
» this is the lamp! 


G-E Silvered Bowl Lamps with their built-in 
reflectors give a wide-angle spread of indirect 
light. And the reflectors can’t tarnish, always 


stay clean! 
The standard. line ‘of 


G-E Sil d G-E Silvered Bowl Lamps are forerunners of 

- ilvered Bowl 

vec the many newer type lamps with sealed-in 

amps includes the 4 

reflectors, such as G-E Reflector and Projector 

standard wattage 

fem 60 to 1000 watts! adie lamps and other new lamps—all products of 
cy G-E Lamp research, always at work to make 

G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Longer! 
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Picture 


making this 


room look. larger 
Home f Mr. and 
Mrs. A. HL. Marticke, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Window 


frames view over 


Picture Windows of Y 
REG. US PAT. OFF 


Cutaway view of Thermopane. 
L-O-F’s patented metal-to-glass 
seal around the edges guards 
against dirt or moisture entering 
the insulating dry air space. 


Manufacturers of both wood and 
metal windows make sash for 
Thermopane. Or, a local millwork 
company can make sash with 
the somewhat wider rabbeting 
necessary to accommodate Thermo- 


pane’s slightly greater thickness. 
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Picture Windows add to the long- 
term value of a house ... make it a 
better investment for homeowners 
as well as mortgage holders. Large 
windows bring more daylight in- 
doors, make small rooms seem less 
confining and mark the house as 
strictly up to date. 

Picture Windows actually save 
fuel, if they're glazed with Thermo- 
pane, L-O-F’s transparent insulating 
unit. It is comp of two or more 


panes of glass sealed at the edges 
with a metal-to-glass bond with de- 
hydrated air between them. Ther- 
mopane keeps rooms warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, and 
more comfortable all-year. 

For more. information useful to 
your real estate department, send 
for our Thermopane book. Write 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 

any, 1876 Nicholas Building, 
3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
F a Gueat Name in GLASS 
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TO HELP BANKS 
CONSUMER 
FINANCING 


THE ANSWER TO... 
“WHAT SHALL WE 
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FIREMAN’S FUND OFFERS THE 
HOMETOWN CREDIT-SAVINGS PLAN 


A complete advertising program for banks including an effective 
theme, the “Hometown Credit-Savings Plan” is designed to help 
banks keep financing at home where the insurance will be avail- 
able to the Hometown Agent. 


FREE MATS AND FOLDERS 
Ask your Hometown Agent representing a company of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group for free newspaper mats for your local adver- 
tising, as well as illustrated folders and radio commercials, all 
presenting the local bank as the best place to finance cars and 
appliances. Or write nearest Fireman’s Fund office listed below. 


4 
VHlarine + Casaallg + 


EMANS Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 


MNITY 


+ NDE 
WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NATIONAL 


NDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON + ATLANTA 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continyed 


“Tell you what, Mr. Townsend, I'll promise 
not to be late any more if you'll let me go 
home early” 


by U. V. Witcox, offers a wide variety 
of topical comment covering, among 
many other things, the appointments of 
John W. Snyder as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Eugene Meyer as presi- 
dent of the World Bank. 

“The Electrical Farm Hand,” by 

O’NEILL points out the banking 
angles of rural electrification, as well as 
the potentialities of that program. . . . 
Other loan suggestions are to be found 
in C. C. Lewis’s “Loans for Better 
Drainage.” 
Joxun L. DeJonc and Fioyp M. 
collaborate in an article on the land im- 
provement plan for Georgia, recently 
announced by Cason J. Callaway. 


BANKING XXXIX 


Win this issue BANKING enters its 
39th year. The milestone, we realize, is 
of little or no significance to the reader. 
But to us the change of a volume num- 
ber is always a challenge, and we like to 
thumb over the magazines of the year 
just passed, making mental, and often 
pencil and paper, notes as to improve- 
ments that could have been made were 
foresight a match for the reverse variety. 

Substance, accuracy and readability 
are our working tools, and we shall 
try to keep them sharp throughdut Vol. 
XXXIX. 


September 


Tae above notes are a reminder that 
BANKING for September will be, as 
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In Canadian Markets 
Lie new profits for your customers 


The varied markets and resources of Canada today 
offer even greater opportunities to customers of Ameri- 
can banks both for purchase and sale, than ever before. 

Canada’s growing population of over twelve mil- 
lion, with needs and desires closely paralleling those 
of the United States, makes this situation unique in 
the field of international commerce. 

This bank, one of Canada’s oldest and largest, with 
over 500 offices from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia, offers help beyond normal banking func- 
tions in supplying the facts your customers may 
require concerning two-way trade. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 
NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Dealers in 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKING 
DOMESTIC AND 


FOREIGN 


Invited From 
Banks 
Institutional and * 


other Investors 100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


New York Hanseatic 
CoRPORATION 


Established 1920 
120 BroaDWwAy 
New York 5, NEw YorkK 
Phone: BArclay 7-5S6GD 


Téletype: NY 1-583 Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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usual, the Outlook Issue. On the eve of 
each American Bankers Association 


; 4 convention we publish a “special” num- 
, KEI ber that does a bit of looking ahead. 

Oi This year the A.B.A. is holding its 
first postwar convention in Chicago, 
° puUrrnmy September 22-25, so September will be 
our Outlook month. We shall not at- 
abot YY tempt to preview it now, although to do 
/ so is a temptation in view of the pile of 
excellent manuscripts and features now 
accumulating in the editorial drawer for 

that issue. 


...the way he lives 


Lots of sunshine and a setting of 

natural beauty have made the Tae long days are here again—days 
Californian a devotee of “life in the a ’ aaa crowded with plans for and enjoyment 
open.” It’s easy to enjoy outdoor life —— . of that period which Webster defines, 
in California, and the citizens are sai a * with cold and colorless accuracy, as “‘a 
willing to take the time to enjoy it. a \s _ a being free from a duty, service, etc.” 

, = Whether you golf, swim, fish, dance, 
tennis, drive, hike, “bridge, picnic or 
just loaf through the precious interval 
of absence from the particular duty or 
service which you perform most of the 
year, BANKING offers its best wishes 
for this first postwar vacation. 

At the conclusion of the foreword to 
the fifth edition of The Compleat An- 
gler, old Izaak Walton says: 

“T shall stay him (the reader) no 
longer than to wish him a rainy evening 
to read the following discourse; and that 
if he be an honest angler, the east wind 
may never blow when he goes a fishing.” 

That was 17th Century for: “May 
you have fun, and may you never top 
a drive!” 


ES “and the way he banks Joun L. Cootey 


Unique is the statewide system of —— ee 
banking exemplified by Bank of “Tom’s a Republican. He refuses to have a 


j b in his room” 
The California Trend” America. Nearly 500 branches ureau in 
...a@ fact-based study... will . 
help you plan your business if situated in every important town 


your plans include California. 
Wiles Dene Mon city provide a valuable banking 


gomery St., San Francisco 20, gervice that is statewide in 
or 660 So. Spring St., Los scope, yet 


Angeles 54, for a free copy. local in community understanding. 


ae 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


“4 RESOURCES OVER BILLION DOLLARSD 


Bank of 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. Cc. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE f 
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COOPERATION IN THE GROWTH OF AMERICA 


Since its founding in 1803, The Philadelphia 
National Bank has seen the Nation grow to 
economic supremacy . . . expanding westward 


across rivers, mountains and wide plains. 


As new industrial centers developed behind 
the tide of the steadily advancing frontier, the 
smaller, newly established banks naturally 
looked to the East for assistance in financing 
the loans which helped build the factories and 
productive farms of the strong America we 


know today. 


The Philadelphia National is proud to have 
played a leading role in this development— 
for not a few of these banks turned to it for 


experienced and dependable cooperation. 


Today, the total number of Philadelphia 
National’s correspondent banks exceeds a 
thousand—many of these relationships dating 
back to pioneer days. This same quality 
cooperation is available to you. We shall be 
pleased to discuss with you in detail the 


benefits of forming such a relationship. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Indemnity Insurance Company of North America, after 
consultation and approval by the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee of the American Bankers Association, 


announces a half dozen real improvements in BBB #24, 


the Blanket Bond for Bankers. A much broadened in 
transit clause, for instance. 


A further feature is an entirely new design which 
makes Indemnity’s form the most readable on the 
market today. 


Why not ask your Agent or Broker for a copy 
of an analysis explaining the improvements 
—or, better still, let him submit an Indemnity 


proposal at especially favorable rates. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America 
Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only 
through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


1792 INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America e Indemnity insurance Company of North America e Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company e The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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A 
NEW! |MPROVED? BETTER THAN EVER: 


Reconversion Housing 
makes necessary 

the allocation of 
Douglas Fir Plywood 


The need for millions of homes, as called 
for by the Reconversion Housing Program, 
means that a substantial proportion of the 
Douglas fir olywood industry’s current 
production is being allocated to housing 
contractors, stock cabinet manufacturers, 
prefabricators and distributors. 


As a result, the supply situation for all 
other industrial and construction uses 


aS a result 


the supply situation 


is being 


temporarily aggravated 


will continue difficult in the immediate 
future. However—more plywood is being 
produced today than in pre-war years, and 
once the present overwhelming demand 
for housing has subsided, supply for all 
users should be adequate. Anticipate your 
needs as far in advance as possible—and 
discuss your requirements with your 
regular source of supply. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION *© TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Although Douglas fir plywood PINWOOD 


is critically short today, it is almost 
indispensable for many projects— 
for concrete form work, for signs 
and displays, for boat building, for 
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railroad car construction, and for 
scores of other industrial and com- 


LARGE. LIGHT STRONG. mercial uses. In such cases it is 


Real Wood 
PANELS 


well worth waiting for. It saves 
time and labor—does a better job. 


OTIS modernization 


solves elevator problem 
in Wisconsin building 


National Bank 


Milwaukee 


BEFORE they were modernized by Otis, the 
eight elevators in the First Wisconsin 
National Bank Building did not provide the 
tenants with satisfactory service, although 
only 70% of the building was occupied. 


AFTER having been modernized and 

equipped with Otis Peak Period Control*, 

these same eight elevators are today pro- 
upper viding satisfactory service to the entire build- 
ing, which is completely occupied, and are 
handling 42% more traffic. 


An Otis survey of your elevator needs costs 
you nothing. It may save you much. For the 
finest in vertical transportation tomorrow, 
call Otis today. 


* Peak Period Control is an Otis trade name for the 
most up-to-date and modern car dispatching 
system obtainable. 


iew in lobby after Otis modernization 
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optimist. At times he’s a very much 

annoyed optimist, but still the na- 
tional manager who believes that some- 
how, someway, he can find the winning 
combination, certain to deliver national 
prosperity. 

Optimist Truman, shifts his top team 
of advisers around like a player shuf- 
fling his cards. Optimist Truman, frus- 
trated because formerly friendly labor 
leaders put their personal interests 
above that of the republic, talks tough 
so that a whole nation can hear. Then 
he pauses, cogitates, waits, hoping that 
having slammed the cards on the table, 
or walked three times around his chair, 
letting off steam, he has changed his 
national luck. Then he up and vetoes 
the Case Bill which many felt was the 
best chance the United States had of 


Protimist Harry S. Truman is an 


U. V. WILCOX 


getting out from under the heel of labor 
dictators. 


The President is 
that type of player 
because he possesses 
a great faith in the American people. 
He has the faith so frequently found in 
the small towns and cities of the nation 
where the sophistries of socialism are 
largely unknown. Also, the President 
has his share of that American belief in 
lucky combinations. The farmer grows 
up with it. . 

While working from dawn to dark he 
is ever cognizant of the vagaries of 
weather, with rain, wind and sunshine 
in their combinations making the dif- 
ference between money in the bank and 
a new mortgage. 

The President has great faith in 


Truman’s Faith 
in People 


President Truman, center, and two of his appointees for key positions in the Govern- 
ment: Fred M. Vinson, as Chief Justice of the United States, and John W. Snyder, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


individuals. This is not faith in the 
philosophy of the particular individual 
but rather the loyalty and kinship of a 
friend who has shared similar experi- 
ences. The President is stubborn in his 
faith. Surrounded by those in whom he 
has confidence, he believes that even- 
tually, somehow, all will come out right. 
That what is needed is patience and 
forbearance—and a bit of luck. 


The President’s It is obvious to ob- 
Inheritance servers here that a 

major part of Presi- 
dent Truman’s reconversion troubles 
stem from the policies of his predeces- 
sor. They are inherited troubles. The 
fact that he knew little, if any more, 
about these policies than did the well- 
informed citizen, complicated and made 
difficult his own course of action. He 
early discovered that he was heir to 
many unpublicized, and even unre- 
corded commitments. 

He first began to learn about them 
on the foreign front, and then they 
began revealing themselves in domestic 
affairs, especially in matters relating to 
organized labor. 

Harry S. Truman began as President, 
and has tried to carry on as the Chief 
Executive who could delegate duties. 
He wanted to make assignments, then 
feel free to take a cruise, visit his old 
home town or accept another honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. That was the 
history book concept of the life of the 
President. That was the sort of thing 
that worked out very well when Presi- 
dents Taft, Harding and Coolidge were 
living in the White House. 

Harry S. Truman never aspired to be 
either of the Roosevelts, or a Wilson, or 
a Hoover. He never aspired to be the 
maa on horseback, but rather the serv- 
ant of a sovereign people who wanted a 
little more than the opportunity to pur- 
sue their constitutionally guaranteed 


_ Tights. 
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“FOR PERMANENT 
RECORDS,” 
says KING COTTON, 
"PICK 
PARSONS PAPERS” 


Subdue 


Ghosts That The White House has 


changed considerably 


since Harry S. Tru- °* 


man entered it on lease given by the 
American people. Many of the changes 
have been forced by circumstances aris- 
ing out of the reconversion period and 
the problems inherited from Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

The White House has lost some of its 
atmosphere of sweetness and light which 
Harry Truman surrounded himself with 
when he moved in. The ghosts of politi- 


the haunting worries floating in from 
the adjacent State Department, have 
had a subduing effect. Yet the President 
is still secretly hopeful that once he has 
found the right combination of men and 
circumstances, he ean again let the 
nation govern itself with only a mini- 
mum of worry on his part. 

Much of this Truman philosophy 
finds a sympathetic understanding in 
the country itself. Congress, represent- 
ing the voters, records this. Southern 
conservatives, traditional Republicans, 


cal deals and economic forces, as well as (CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


World Fund and Bank Officials Take an Evening Off 


Fred M. Vinson, as American governor of the World Fund and Bank, and the 
alternate governor, William L. Clayton, were recently hosts at a Washington 
reception for the executive directors of ‘“‘Fundnbank”’ and the managing 
director of the Fund. Here are informal pictures taken for BANKING at the recep- 
tion, prior to Mr. Vinson’s nomination as Chief Justice of the United States. 


PARSONS LINEN LEDGER and 
PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL are 
100% new cotton fiber and 
that means a tough, perma- 
nent record. They take a lot 
of handling and they stand 
rigid in your files, with no 
tired, dog-eared corners. 
PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL is 
made in white and five colors 


HARRIS & EWING PHOTOS 
Above, left to right, American Governor Fred M. Vinson; Alternate Governor and Assistant 
Secretary of State William L. Clayton; Luis Machado Ortego of Cuba, one of two Latin 
American executive directors of the Bank; Under-Secretary of State Dean Acheson, who 
has been prominent in the evolution of the United States’ international financial program 


to simplify your classification 
problems. These permanent 
record stocks have every qual- 
ity needed for either machine 
or manual record forms... 
And for deeds, contracts and 
important correspondence, 
use PARSONS BOND (100% new 
cotton fiber). 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Above, left to right, Mr. Acheson; R. H. Brand, who was the United Kingdom’s temporary 

executive director for the Bank (succeeded by Sir James Grigg); D. Crena de Iongh, 

alternate director for The Netherlands; and Governor M. S. Szymczak of the Federal 

Reserve Board, who attended the Bretton Woods Conference and who is particularly 
concerned with foreign affairs as a board member 
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TOWARD SOUND 
PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT 


The years ahead are likely to be difficult ones 
in bank portfolio management. Never has there 


been greater need for sound basic investment policy. 


To banks interested in receiving outside counsel as 


a check on their own investment judgment, we offer 


—a portfolio review and conclusions in line 
with what we believe to represent sound 
_policy in investing bank funds. 


We invite you to avail yourself of this service. 


* * * 
Investment Portfolio Management Under 
hho = Current Conditions,” is the title of a helpful book- 
2m let recently published by the Irving. We shall be 


glad to send you one or more copies upon request. 


IRVING Trust COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 15, N. 3 
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This proof machine handles all debits 


and credits going through your bank! 


Everything can be entered on this National 2000 Proof Machine, mail, counter and 
clearing house items. It not only provides centralized control of all departments, 
but also positive proof of every credit total recorded. 

This National Proof Machine has an automatic lock which makes accuracy 
compulsory. No other machine has this feature. If a mistake has been made in 
listing or addition, the operator need only press the error key, and the amount of 
the error is automatically printed on the master tape and the correction is made. 
Only then will the machine go ahead with the next credit. 


There’s a National for Every Bank and Every Banking Job 


Whether your bank is small or large, there’s a National Machine to meet its 
every need. Put your problems up to your National representative . . . let him 
show you how some one, or more, of the many National time- and money-saving 
machines can help you. Call him today, or write, The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Higher and higher rises the curve of crime. Recent 
figures show an increase of 19% in serious crimes 
over the same month of the previous year. And 
dishonesty is still increasing. 


That’s why you cannot afford to take chances. 
More than ever, your company needs the protec- 


‘Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker - 


U.S.FEG.* 


tion of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding not only protects 
your company but also builds employee morale 
by providing a tangible “clean bill of health.” 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy of 
1001 Embezzlers.”” This unusual book portrays 
the average male and female embezzler ... . gives 
the facts behind many typical cases of employee 
dishonesty. Send for your copy today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


FIFTIETH 
YEAR 


U. &. F. & qs. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


1896 1944 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


Unitep States Fipeuity & Guaranty Co. 
137 E. Repwoop Street 
Baxtimore 3, Mp. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of ‘1001 


S 
\ | 
Embezzlers.” 
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LET DEFOE SHOW HOW 


The custom yacht interiors shown in the photographs 


are typical of Defoe's fine workmanship. ~ » For ee 1 H 1 
more than forty years, Defoe's rule has been that in design and workmanship 


everything must be made to look well, to perform per- . 
fectly and to give the buyer top value for his money. comfort and convenience 


we you buy Defoe you will acquire a fine heritage 
of beauty and common sense in design brought into 
being by workmen skilled in a traditionally fine craft. And 
remember, Defoe builds homes—the kind that fit naturally 
into any American couple’s scheme of living. No trend to- 
ward freak design has been permitted and there will be no 
compromise materials or construction methods employed. 


HOUSING DIVISION 
DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY Dept. B-7 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Please send me the descriptive bro- eee 
chure on the new Defoe Homes. HOMES 


cea The Federal Government has just announced details of a nation-wide emergency housing 
program which will necessitate changes in the original program-for the construction 
of Defoe Homes. The brochure offered in the attached coupon shows architect's draw- 
ings of several houses which can be built by the Defoe system. It also explains how the 
Defoe method works and pictures some of the unique features which Defoe will offer. 


City and State 
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WASHINGTON—Continued 


and the socialistically minded Senators 
and Representatives are aware that 
there are no hard feelings engendered, 
no matter what President Truman does 
or does not do. Whether he signs or 
vetoes highly controversial bills, there 
is no evidence of deep antipathy or 
rancor. Letters and messages reaching 
Congress, news editorials, honest radio 
commentators, carry the undercurrent 


af belief in his sincerity. There could | 


be no “hate Truman” movement, such 
as was in evidence during the long 
years of F.D.R. Primary elections are 
taken here to show that attempts to 
charge him with anti-labor motives 
are not easily accepted. 


White House 
Inner Circle 


herent in Truman is the motif—the 
dominant theme—of his inner circle of 


advisers. John W. Snyder, James F. | 


Byrnes, Fred M. Vinson, Harold D. 


Ross, Alben W. Barkley and Sam Ray- | 
burn all have much the same approach | 


to national and international problems. 


Disagree; as they and their associates | 


may, to some decisions made by the 
President, they still believe in him. 


This belief is not in the sense of a Great | 
Leader, but rather that of a friend and | 


co-worker. 


When President Truman announced | 


that he was sending the name of John 


W. Snyder to the Senate as his nomina- | 


tion for the Secretaryship of the Treas- 
ury, he called him his very good friend. 


Mr. Snyder was there and heard it. | 


This was the President’s assurance that 
the poison pen attacks on Mr. Snyder 


as his Reconversion Director, had had | 


no influence on him. Rather, he made 


Eugene Meyer, president of the World Bank 


To a very consider- | 
able extent the phi- | 
losophy which is in- | 


A TIMELY NOTE 


TO BANKERS ABOUT 


LOSSES 


CREDIT 


Read the facts below .. 


then send for this book 
on ‘**Credit Loss Control’’ 


AVE some of your customers been 
lulled into a false sense of security 
. . . by the wartime drop in business 
failures and credit losses? Such a drop 
is natural in a war-supported economy 
. . . but tell them to be.on guard now. 


Don’t misunderstand us. This is no 
prediction of depression. The outlook 
for business is highly promising . . . yet 
it’s logical to expect an increase in 
credit casualties. 


Competition is on the increase . 
and getting tougher. Small companies 
grown stronger on war earnings are 
challenging former leaders. New prod- 
ucts born of wartime developments 
threaten long-established lines. New 
businesses are springing up overnight. 
And in this struggle for civilian dollars 
some companies are going to lose out 

. and some of them may be your 
customers’ debtors. 


After World War I business faced the 
same general conditions that prevail 
now—lebor disputes, prolonged strikes, 
higher wages, rising prices, increasing 
competition. And what happened then? 
Business failures mounted swiftly . . . 
and current liabilities of failures shot 


AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY | 
COMPAN 


/ 


NEW YORK 


1946, 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 


up to 553% of the 1919 total in just 
two years. 


Will that happen again . . . in this 
new period of postwar readjustment? 
No one knows. That’s why thousands 
of banks now advise eustomers to carry 
American Credit Insurance . . . which 
places a definite cash value on cus- 
tomers’ accounts receivable . . . and 
guarantees that they will be paid. Many 
banks go farther than that. They insist 
on this added protection in granting 
loans... and the bank now may be 
included as a named assured with- 


out charge. 


That's why . . . right now... you 
should send for our book on ‘CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL.” This timely book 
charts the rise in business failures after 
World War I. . . presents actual credit 
history and actual credit loss cases . . . 
gives you information that you need to 
assist customers who seek your advice 
about credit policies and problems. For 
your copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 45, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment of 


Accounts Receivable 


CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


| 
| 
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Experienced Banking Service in 


CANADA 


To banks and business firms with interests in Canada we offer 
the facilities of The Royal Bank of Canada, with more than 
500 branches from coast to coast. Your inquiries are invited. 


Over 600 branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic 

The British West Indies 

Central and South America 


Two branches in London, England 


Experienced foreign banking service in every part of the world 


New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


iy , lime Tested Security 


Performance through nearly eight decades has 
placed railroad equipment trust certificates in 
an enviable position among all securities. But 
despite this long time record of exceptional 
security, their merits are too little known 
outside the limited circles, largely institutional, 
in which they have long been favored. 
Developments in recent years, however, have 
broadened the market, especially among 
investors concerned with maintaining well 
formulated maturity portfolios and those who 
place emphasis on security. As the premier 
obligations of the railroads, equipment 
certificates merit the attention of many who 
may not have considered them previously. 


I= Send for this 
Informative Folder 


To secure a clear understanding of the 
history and nature of these securities, their 
protective features and their outlook under 
present conditions in railroading, send 
without obligation for the folder, “Railroad 
Equipment Certificates.” 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, the “Railroad Equipment 
Certificates” folder. 


Use this request form—at no cost. 


| Secretary 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Lord Inverchapel, /eft, Britain’s new Am- 

bassador to the United States, and Secretary 

Byrnes photographed at the State Depart- 

ment during the envoy’s first formal visit. 
The other gunners are reporters 


it clear that it was a pleasure to name 
him to the No. 2 position in the Cabinet. 

In the case of Fred M. Vinson, 
entirely different motives were appar- 
ent. Mr. Snyder for Secretary of the 


| Treasury was made despite left wing 
| political pressures. Mr. Vinson was in 


recognition of such influence. As for 
the elevation of John L. Sullivan to be 
Under-Secretary of the Navy, there 
was recognition of a job well done as an 
Assistant Secretary, and earlier in the 
Treasury Department. 


For the financial 
John W. Snyder worlds, John W. 

Snyder, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is a choice likely 
to prove a refreshing relief. It will be 
the first time since those so-called hal- 
cyon days of Andrew Mellon that a 
banker again sits in the corner room, 
the windows of which look out over 


| the bronze statue of Alexander Hamil- 


ton. Secretary Snyder’s philosophy of 
running the Treasury is basically as 
historic. He is no money reformer or 
experimenter. He is not a planned econ- 


| omist. He is imbued with no ideas of 


cracking down on the Wall Streets of 
the nation. Neither is he ambitious to 
be the “greatest” Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

About two weeks before the President 


| announced that his very good friend 


would be Secretary of the Treasury, 
the then Reconversion Director made 
an address to the bankers in their 
convention in St. Louis. He had worked 


| many weeks on that address. It was no 


ghost-produced job. It was put to- 
gether in evenings and odd times, when 
he could find a few minutes to add; or 
revise a paragraph. i 

It was difficult to deliver that partic- 
ular address, for a national railroad 
and a coal strike was in progress. He 
had to fly to St. Louis, speak to the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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BUREAU OF 
FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC 

COMMERCE 


lost Among the Bureaus? 


@ Quickened by the war, the demands upon government to perform 
more and more services for the protection and well-being of its 
citizens have multiplied almost unbelievably. The result has been 


a bewildering growth in the number, the variety, and in the dealings 
and fields of activity of federal bureaus, offices, and agencies. 


And with this growth in administrative agencies, the complexities 
of administrative procedures have kept pace. So, if you are con- 
cerned with government contracts— or wage disputes... if you have 
questions involving interstate operations — or price-fixing or federal 
financing .. . and you must know what agencies to contact and how 
to go about contacting them successfully... 


If you are like most of us...in the dark largely about govern- 
mental departments, bureaus, commissions, and the scores of federal 
agencies whose operations and very names have seemed to change 
almost over night... 


...then this new improved and streamlined CCH reporter — 
Federal Administrative Procedure — especially designed to keep you 
in constant, continuing touch with the what and why and how-to-do-it 
of practice and procedure — of practically every governmental 
department, office, bureau, agency, or activity of importance — will 
be of special interest to you! 


Write for Complete Details 


New + + WASHINGTON 4 
Emrine STATE 214 N. MicHIGAN Ave. MUNSEY BLOG. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE BEFORE FEDERAL AGENCIES 
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Serving You in Southern California 


is the 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Los Angeles 


with resources of over 1% billion dollars 
and 120 offices and branches from 
Fresno to the Mexican border. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 
J. F. SARTORI 
Chairman Board of Directors 
GeEorGE M. WALLACE James E. SHELTON 
President Chairman Executive Committee 
L. W. CraiG CHESTER A. RUDE 
Vice President i Vice President 
C. T. WIENKE 
Vice President 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ® MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


Head Office: 
Sixth and Spring Streets « Los Angeles 54, California 
Founded in 1875 
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WESTMINSTER BANK IN ENGLAND — Over 800 branches 
of the Westminster Bank in England use Burroughs machines. 
The illustration shows a fully mechanized branch in the Midlands. 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you 
go is that Burroughs has always been first in meeting the new 
and changing needs of business and industry with machines 
of advanced design, construction and operation. Today, 
research into customers’ future requirements—carried on 

in close cooperation with business men the world over— 
continues at an accelerated pace. More trained, experienced 
engineers and scientists are employed on research and 
product development than at any other time in company 
history. This aggressive, forward-looking program is your 
best assurance that Burroughs will continue to be first in 
machines . . . in counsel . . . in service. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « ‘MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Reprint of a series 
of advertisements 
appearing in Time 
Magazine, Busi- 
ness Week, News- 
week, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, 
Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Barron’s. 
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Another step toward informed public opinion 


O promote a clearer understanding of how the banks are serving the country, 
Bankers Trust Company last year published a series of advertisements under 
the general heading “The Banks Are Ready.” To bring the picture up-to-date, 
Bankers Trust is publishing a new series entitled “The Banks at Work.” Pamphlet 


reprints are being mailed to banks and the material may be used in any way, with 


or without credit. This is an effort to inform public opinion in our mutual interest. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY + New York 
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A Yankee on St. James Street 


Vermonter COPELAND recounts some 
experiences on a recent expedition north 
of the border. 


*vE just yielded to another bank- 
| visiting urge. This time the objec- 

tive was St. James Street, Montreal, 
which has a lure equally as fascinating 
as Wall Street, Place Vendéme or 
Threadneedle Street. 

You know the banks in Montreal: 
among others, Bank of Toronto, Bank 
of Montreal, Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Royal, Dominion, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. Well, I’ve owned a bit of 
stock in three of them since I was in 
short pants, so I feel that once in four 
years I can take a turn around their 
lobbies. 

This time I chose one bank for a par- 
ticular reason. It has a guard who makes 
out he never remembers me. I have 
always wanted to spend a quarterly 
dividend to buy one of those two- 
peaked, speckled, deer-stalker’s caps 
with the earlaps tied on top with a rib- 
bon, such as Sherlock Holmes used to 
wear. I’d like to try it on the guard. 
Even without the cap, I’ve worked out 
a system, for I hate to think I’m sucha 
nonentity that he really cannot re- 
member me. So I always come to a be- 
wildered stop in the lobby, and sure 
enough, in no time he gum-shoes up to 
me. This time I said: 

“T was looking for the loan depart- 
ment.” 

A faint smile appeared behind his 
mustache. I secretly lit one behind my 
own cooky-duster, too, because I didn’t 


FRED COPELAND 


want a loan at all; I merely wanted to 
visit. Although I knew where the wick- 
ets were, I followed his arm and came 
into the courteous, friendly sunshine 
you always get in that bank. I was 
moved up to a higher notch—a gentle- 
man who came out into the lobby. After 
learning I wanted nothing in particular, 
he led me to another gentleman on the 
top roost. I think it is stunning the way 
top-notch bank officials in world-sized 
banks make you feel you are sitting with 
them before a log fire in a cosy drawing 
room. 

I was hankering to learn what in- 
terest the bank was getting on first 
mortgage real estate loans—it has come 
down to 4 per cent in my region—and 
I was a little surprised to find it didn’t 
have a real estate loan, but was getting 
3 per cent to 34 per cent on govern- 
ment bond secured loans and 4!% per 
cent to 5 per cent on name paper. On 
savings it was paying 14 per cent to 
individuals and one-half of 1 per cent to 
corporations, with no limit. 

But what warmed me most was the 
bank’s clean-cut, customer-understand- 
able service charge on commercial ac- 
counts. It allows four free checks for 
each $100 of balance and charges five 
cents a check beyond that. What clean 
work! No one-tenth of 1 per cent credit 
allowance per $100 with a basic or 
maintenance charge, instantly wiping 
out the credit, with a three or four cent 
per check charge added to a two or 
three cent charge for each out-of-town 
item on a deposit ticket that often 
makes a customer yell. The interest, by 
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Branch of the Bank of Montreal at Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


the way, in Montreal trust companies, 
which alone handle first mortgage real 
estate loans, is a flat 5 per cent. And 
safe deposit boxes run about the same 
price as ours with mighty few of them 
available. 

Some of the bank branches in Canada 
are not only attractive, but wrapped in 
history and tradition. Take the branch 
of the Bank of Montreal at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue on the western tip of the Island 
of Montreal where the Ottawa finds the 
St. Lawrence. It is a story and a half 
stone cottage in the heart of a pictur- 
esque shore village looking out on the 
Ottawa. 

The building was not always a bank; 
it was formerly a home. But now its 
little lawn is a whole flower garden, a 
bonfire of gay blossoms. A modest sign 
says “Bank of Montreal.” 

This was the temporary abode of 
Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, when he 
lived there with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s factor . . . fancy that! Past it 
in the old days went the annual fur 
brigade up the Ottawa to the land of 
black foxes. As the brigade got under 
way there broke out on the foremost 
canoe the crimson and blue British en- 
sign with the white H.B.C. of the Hud- 
son Bay Company. A minister would 
then offer an invocation for the safety 
of the voyage, after which the canoe- 
men in the great birch canoes, carrying 
four tons of freight, and those in the ex- 
press canoes would join in a chanson de 
voyage, keeping time with their paddle- 
strokes to the rhythm of the song. It is 
said that Thomas Moore, while listening 
to them from what is now the little gray 
stone branch of the Bank of Montreal, 
was so enchanted by the beauty of the 
blended voices over the water that he 
wrote his famous “Canadian Boat 
Song”’: 


“Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 
Our voices keep tune and our oars 
keep time.”’ 


And any Congress, here or elsewhere, 
that wants an anti-inflation slogan will 
find a startling ready-made one in two 
lines of the refrain: 


“Row, brothers, row; the stream runs 
fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s 


past.” 
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VACATION TIME! Sunny days of golf, 

a fighting trout on your line, hours to relax—a 

time for enjoyment and peace of mind. Will you have 
that peace of mind? 

Suppose, and it does happen, your vacation is in- 
terrupted by a telegram from home—a telegram that 
tells of a burst or leaking water pipe which has done 
thousands of dollars worth of damage; or a burglary; 
or some other equally serious loss of personal prop- 
erty. Your vacation is ruined, and you have taken 
a serious financial blow, unless... 

Unless you realized the scope and necessity of All- 
Risk Protection and wisely had secured its broad 
coverage of your Personal Property wherever it may 
be . . . then you're protected! Now is the time to be 
foresighted—find out from our agent or your own 
broker how inexpensively you can enjoy peace of mind 
during your vacation and all year ‘round by having 
our Personal Property All-Risk Protection. 


AROUND. 


ORKERS in banks often smile in- 

wardly at the weaknesses of human 
nature revealed, all unwittingly, by 
their customers. 

A few weeks ago we sold a large order 
of U.S. bonds to an elderly gentleman, 
who had his daughter’s name inscribed 
as beneficiary. ‘The poor little thing,” 
he said tenderly, “she’s never had a 
dollar since she got out of school. Mar- 
ried poor and works like a horse all the 
time. Guess it will be a nice surprise to 
her when I check out and she has all 
these coming to her!’’ Now this man 
could write his check, any day, for $14,- 
000, which “ain’t hay” in anybody’s 
language; but apparently it had never 
occurred to him that a little gift to his 
only daughter from time to time would 
be a fatherly gesture. 

To the escrow department of our 
bank came a man to deliver a note in 
return for a check of some $2,000. The 
cashier helpfully suggested that we re- 
frain from sending in the note until we 
saw that the check cleared. “Oh, I’m 
just going to turn the check over to you 
for the cash,” he said, “and then it’s 
your problem; I don’t have anything 
more to do with it.” 


Over in a neighboring county the pro- 
prietor of a new fishing camp opened an 
account with us and ordered some rather 
elaborately printed checks inscribed 
“Good Fishing Lodge,” which he signed 
“S. Jackson, Sr.”’ After a few weeks, his 
son came back from military service 
and opened an account in the name of 
“S. Jackson, Jr.” Soon the printed 
checks started coming in, some ‘signed 
by the father, some by the son. Both 
were much surprised that we objected. 
They had thought that by both using 
the same checks they were getting dou- 
ble advertising for the camp. 

Then there was the man who angrily 
closed his account because we mailed a 
monthly statement to him which fell 
into the hands of his wife. “I didn’t 
want her to know anything about it,” 
he raged. “That money was to buy a 
kicker for my boat and now she wants it 
for a sewing machine!” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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The IBM Proof Machine 


An Asset to Any Bank--Large or Small 


al} 


Whether your check volume is thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of items each business 
day, the IBM Proof Machine—a single installa- 
tion or a battery of 100—will benefit both your 
bank and its customers. It is fast and accurate. 
It endorses, lists, proves and sorts (into as 
many as 24 different classifications) in one 
Operation. 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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An Executive 
in a comfortable hurry 


There IS a way to eliminate fatéf : 


productive time. Just relax in t 

Beechcraft Model 18 — and you're there, “with 
ule measured by minutes rather than by hours or days. 
You and from three to six others (depending upon your 
selection of the Beechcraft seating arrangements) are able 
to travel 400 miles, attend a lengthy conference, and return 
home, ALL as part of your normal day’s activity. Traveling 
this Beechcraft way at a rate of 200 miles an hour, you 
save many hours formerly wasted in weary travel .. . you 
add more days to your working month. Proven by experi- 
ence, designed for speed and comfort, the Beechcraft Model 
18 is a paying proposition for forward-looking businessmen. 


Write today — Facts, figures, and demonstrations 
are available without obligation. 


1S SMALL 
A. BEECHCRAFT 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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WHEN PRESENT BANKING QUARTERS 
WERE BUILT OR LAST REMODELED 
CAPITAL SIZE 


200,000 


ALL TO 
300,000 


BANKS 


OVER 
$ 300,000 


TO 
$ 200,000 


CHART | 


DECADE IN 


100,000 WHICH BUILT 


50,000 
TO 
$ 100,000 


25,000 
TO 
$ 50,000 


Banks Build — a Nationwide Picture 


This chart-article is based on a survey conducted by 
Joun J. McCann of BAnKino’s Chicago office. 


modernization and new construction holds the 
promise of a complete renascence in the architec- 
tural and functional design of tomorrow’s institutions; 
proof, too, that the broad program of postwar services 
for business, industry, the community, and John Doe 
won’t be handicapped by lack of up-to-date facilities: 

These charts are based on BANKING’s recent nation- 
wide query into the building programs of A.B.A. mem- 
ber banks. They represent the tabulations of 5,600 of the 
more than 5,900 questionnaires returned by more than 
40 per cent of the membership—a cross-section broad 
enough to project a true national picture. 

While the 5,600 reporting banks indicated need for 
additional space or new equipment, 3,036 were far 
enough advanced in their planning to set a date for 
construction. 

The percentages indicated on the charts may be 
broadly applied to the 14,773 banks, operating an addi- 
tional 3,911 branch offices, with one exception: ‘‘Con- 
templated regional construction expenditures.” Here 
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Hie proof that the impending boom in bank 


the dollar volume may be conservatively doubled, for 
the chart records the actual estimates listed by only 45 
per cent of banks responding. Furthermore, it does not 
include construction estimates of the 251 banks which 
plan to remodel or build new quarters for present 
branch offices, nor the 174 branch banking systems 
which indicated plans for expanding operations with 
new branch offices. The total construction outlay may 
conceivably top a quarter billion dollars. 

As evidence of this trend, the chart above demon- 
strates that some 23 per cent of the banks were built or 
last remodeled in the past six and a half years. Consider- 
ing the fact that the wartime restrictions snuffed out 
the boom already started in the early ’40s, and that the 
war greatly taxed the capacity of many banks, the view 
from here suggests that the impending boom will in all 
probability be as great as the volume of the past two 
decades combined. 

These charts appear to have a special significance to 
interests outside the immediate banking field, for in the 
past widespread expansion in the banking system has 
served as a pilot light for a general building boom along 
Main Street. Bank expansion is at once the cause and 
result of business expansion. 
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WHAT BANKS NEED 
IN ADDITIONAL SPACE 


OFFICERS 


OFFICE & 
MEETING 
ROOM 


SAFE 
DEPOSIT 
FACILITIES 


VAULT 
SPACE 

PUBLIC 
SPACE 


EMPLOYEE 
FACILITIES 


WHAT BANKS PLAN TO DO 


REMODEL EXTERIOR OTHER 
AND ENTRANCE ——*®, REMODELING 
52% 27% 


MOVE TO ERECT A 
NEW QUARTERS oa J NEW BUILDING 
5% 16% 


WHEN THEY PLAN TO DO IT 


IMMEDIATELY 13% 


| YEAR 35% 


BANKS CONSIDERING 
REMODELING OR BUILDING 
ARE IN FOLLOWING STAGES 


CONTEMPLATING 57% 
PLANNING 35% 


CONSTRUCTION 8% 


THOSE PLANNING TO BUILD 
By HAVE PROGRESSED TO 


PURCHASING SITE 55% 
OPTION ON SITE 
CONSIDERING SITE 14% 


NOTHING DEFINITE 22% QR 


TYPE OF BUILDING 
EXPECTED TO BE BUILT 


BANK, OFFICE 
BANK ONLY AND STORE 


KEY: 
PERCENT OF BANKS 


CHART 2 ART 
| 
() 
CHART 4 
| WHERE BANKS ARE BUILDING \ 
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HOW BANKS PLAN REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 
TO MODERNIZE EXISTING SPACE IN SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


Fluorescent | 

LIGHTING \ 1489 |st 5TH 
/111\\\ ano ND AND 

MODERNIZING 

TELLERS’ 

COUNTERS 


SOUND- 
727 Uf 
NEW 
FLOORS 
VAULT MEETING 
AND 489 ROOM 
FIXTURES 
MODERNIZING 
OFFICERS’ 488 
PLATFORM 
FACILITIES ESS 
WINDOW-LOBBY| — 
DISPLAY 247 
SPACE 
4 
SPACE 
EMPLOYEE 
FACILITIES 
OTHER 
NEEDS 


CONTEMPLATED REGIONAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR BUILDING AND REMODELING 


CHART-FACTS, NYC 
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From his first-hand experience as assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the veterans’ department of the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, MR. PARSONS offers in 
this article some suggestions on handling business loans to 
GI’s, 


E greatest service the banks are rendering to the 
veteran at this time is in giving him sound, con- 
siderate and, above all, honest advice regarding his 
financial problems. Whether he obtains the loan or not, 
the veteran will be grateful to the bank for giving him 
the benefit of its long years of experience. 

In 1944, Congress passed the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. Newspapers headlined it as the GI Bill of 
Rights. Among the big attractions of the GI act were 
the loan provisions, which paved the way for the vet- 
eran to become his own boss. However, the necessarily 
complex manner in which the law was drafted ham- 
pered speedy interpretation and action by the lending 
institutions. There was a strong possibility that the bill 
might become bogged down in its own verbal and legal 
complexities. 

Here at the Valley National Bank, however, we did 
not elect to sit patiently on the sidelines “waiting to see 


We're Learning a Lot on GI Loans 


EARL R. PARSONS 


what the others do.” Instead, we began our own ex- 
haustive, clinical study of the bill to determine how 
veterans could be provided with the inherent benefits of 
the legislation with a minimum of delay and a maximum 
of effectiveness. This “clinic,” known as the veterans’ 
division, is a suite of a half dozen offices, staffed by 
nine officers and assistants, and separated from the 
main office of the Phoenix bank. 

The 8,426 ex-GI’s who inquired about our business 
loans at the veterans’ division during the past 10 months 
have ‘unwittingly been part of the study. During this 
period the bank has handled approximately 85 per cent 
of the government guaranteed loans in Arizona, or a 
total of over $1,500,000 out of the less than $2,000,000 
in loans approved for the state. The loans have been 


given for businesses ranging from floor sanders to an 
air service. 


Bacxep by its experience and aided by the new setup 
of the business loan provisions of the GI act, the bank 
figures that its future loan volume will be stepped up 
about 10 times its current level. 

The results of the study are being passed on to the 
managers of the 22 offices in Arizona. The branches 
handied few GI business loans in the past, but with 
the streamlined guide which has resulted from this 
study, they should be able to process them easily. 

The down-payment feature, we have found, is very 
important. When the veteran makes a cash investment 
in the business he has an interest in it right from the 
start and will work all the more to make it a “go.” One 
of the first loans granted by the bank was for a truck. 
There was no down-payment. When the going became 
“tough” a few months later, the ex-GI walked into the 
bank and blithely turned over the keys to the truck. 
This, of course, can happen no matter what the setup, 
but the chances of it occurring are minimized when a 
down-payment is made. 

The bank’s clinic bas found that it pays to get the 
loan cleaned up as quickly as possible. Payments should 
not be automatically spread across a five-year span even 
though the veteran is allowed that period under the 
law. In most cases, if a business is going to succeed at 
all, it should be able to pay off the loan in two to three 
years. If the loan is small, it is particularly advisable to 
reduce the payment period. In this way, the veteian can 
have his initial loan paid off, and, provided he has some 
of the government guaranty remaining, he can make an 
additional loan if he wishes other equipment. The bank 
has made three relatively small GI business loans to the 
same veteran in the past year. 

Veterans should be cautioned not only about the need 
of capital for running expenses, but also warned about 
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seeing to it that they have enough to care for their 
families until the business begins producing. One of the 
bank’s early loans went “sour” in a few months be- 
cause the veteran had only $7 to buy an $80 tire for his 
truck. He had the money for the down-payment, it was 
true, but he did not have enough to tide him over the 
slack period until the profits started to roll in. 

Another illustration of the type of loan that the banks 
can make under the act, but which we have discovered 
to be not reasonably sound, is to loan a veteran all the 
funds to purchase a complete store and enough money 
for working capital so he could pay himself every Sat- 
urday night. It would be poor policy for banks to make 
this type of loan, for if too many bad loans are made by 
any bank, the Veterans Administration has the right to 
deny that institution the privilege of making these loans. 
The decision as to whether the losses are excessive will 
be made by the Veterans Administration in Washing- 
ton, D.C. | 


Anoruer major item to consider in making a GI loan 
is the applicant’s physical condition. A veteran with 
ulcers can operate a grocery store without too much 
difficulty ; however, the same veteran could not handle a 
tractor or a truck very long. Because of his aggravated 


condition, he might have to abandon his business before. 


it had a chance to produce and before the loan pay- 
ments could be made. If the applicant’s physical condi- 
tion is considered at the start, such a situation can be 
avoided and the bank may be able to suggest another 
type of business for the veteran. 

Dissemination of information as to what businéss 


loans can be made will save the veteran wasted energy 
and discouragement and will enable the bank to devote 
more of its valuable time to sound projects. Many vet- 
erans have to be turned away because of the confused 
picture they have of the GI business loan. One veteran, 
for example, asked for $125,000 to start a tourist court 


An ex-sailor is doing a good business in his new woodworking 
shop. His father lent him some of the money and a GI loan 
bought the necessary equipment 


This two and a half ton truck was purchased by a veteran 
with the aid of a GI business loan for $1,100, or 90 per cent 
of the purchase price 


business; yet, all he’d been able to “scrape up” from 
his family was $1,000. It took a bit of careful handling 
to refuse this veteran and yet explain the act to him in 
such a way that he bore no ill-will toward the bank. 

Prior to March 1, 1946, the veteran was generally 
limited to loans for the purchase of equipment, but now 
funds can be obtained for almost any purpose: equip- 
ment, merchandise, working capital, just as long as it is 
used in the business for which it was borrowed. In the 
past, Uncle Sam guaranteed 50 per cent of a loan, up to 
$4,000. Such a loan required about a month to process. 
Under an amendment to the act the Government has 
set up a secondary plan which sets aside 15 per cent of 
the amount loaned as insurance. In this way the veteran 
can make several business loans up to $13,333 before he 
has used his full $2,000 guaranty. This plan is similar to 
the FHA insurance system established about a decade 
ago. When the Veterans Administration is notified that 
the bank has made a loan, the Veterans Administration 
issues an insurance certificate for 15 per cent of the loan 
and credits that amount to the insurance account of the 
lending bank. If a bank handles a large volume of GI 
loans and incurs any losses, in all probability its insur- 
ance account will have enough credits to pay the bank 
in full. 

_ Under this new arrangement, a loan can be completely 
processed in a week at the maximum, or if the veteran is 
known to the bank, the loan can be granted on the spot. 
For the banks that hope to do a large volume of business 
under the GI plan, this new feature appears the most 
attractive. 

We have found that many ex-servicemen do not have 

a Clear idea as to what their business is going to bring in 

and what future prospects are for that business. While 

in uniform he heard about high prices and huge profits, 

but with the war’s end business prospects have changed. 

The bank makes a periodic study of each business and as 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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(1) A bank is many things to the American business man. He 
expects much from his bank. 


(3) . . . and at the same time he wants it to be the branch 
office of his bookkeeping department. 


(5) . . . A telephone directory to aid him in getting informa- 
tion on “where to buy” materials. 
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(2) He expects it to be a guard for his money. . . . 


(4) The bank must be a social secretary, to engineer introduc- 
tions with the right people. . . . 


(6) Sometimes, all the business man asks is that the bank be a 
confident handshake to instill faith in his future operations. 
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J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 


(7) Or just a friendly ear, to listen to his 
troubles. 


(8) A walnut-panelled council room, 


with accent on the “council.” 3 
(9) Or a reservoir of shekels, so he can 


get cash when he needs it. 


(11) Maybe a super credit bureau, with (12) A fortune teller, a guiding light, a 
all the necessary facts and figures. helping hand. 


(10) A double jointed centipede, per- 
haps, to make calls on the business 
man. Curb-service, so to speak. 


(13) Yes, a bank is many things to many men. The wants of (14) . . . and in most cases he gets what he wants from his 
the business man are varied. . . . bank. 
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Mr. KNEEBONE is a deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association, in charge of the Chicago office. He 
has accompanied President Rathje on the visits to state 
association meetings outlined in chis article. 


Bankers Association, Frank Rathje made a prom- 

ise that as far as it was within his power to do so, 
he would attend every bankers association convention 
to which he was invited, where a conflict in dates did not 
occur. This might have been a rash promise, for he has 
discovered that it takes great physical endurance to 
undertake such a program. However, since the program 
is well along, maybe many bankers will be interested in 
knowing the scope of this undertaking. 

Following attendance at the Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion convention late in 1945, the Louisiana Bankers 
conference in January of 1946 and the A.B.A. Trust 
Conference in New York in February, a good share of 
his time has been devoted to preparing for and meeting 
with the bankers in a widely scattered group of states. 
The April schedule called for an appearance before the 
Florida Bankers Association at Palm Beach, attendance 
at the Reserve City Bankers Association held in the same 
city, and a speech before the Orlando Rotary Club, 
during the Florida stay. President Rathje is an ardent 
deep sea fisherman and has made catches in various 
parts of the world. This skill was demonstrated, when 
he landed a seven and one-half foot sailfish off the Florida 
East Coast. 

This visit was followed immediately by meetings of 
the Administrative Committee and the Executive 
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Council held in French Lick, Indiana. Later in April, 
after a business trip to the Association’s Washington 
office and talks with heads of some of the financial 
departments of the Government, he attended the 
Georgia Bankers Association convention in Augusta. 

Following two days at home in Chicago, Mr. Rathje’s 
May schedule opened with a trip to the Illinois Bankers 
Association meeting, which was held in St. Louis this 
year. After another weekend respite he headed for the 
Southwest and the Oklahoma bankers meeting in Okla- 
homa City. This was followed by a brief stop-over and 
luncheon with a group of Dallas and Northern Texas 
bankers, arranged by Fred Florence of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. It was at this meeting that 
Mr. Rathje became the proud possessor of one of the 
largest pair of Texas longhorns. Their spread is over 
eight feet. 


Tae next meeting on the schedule was the Mississippi 
Bankers Association convention at Biloxi. This was fol- 
lowed by a cross-country trip to attend the sessions of 
the New Mexico Bankers Association in Santa Fe. From 
this point it was necessary to double back to St. Louis 
again for the Missouri Bankers Association meeting and 
this was followed by a quick trip to the Texas Bankers 
convention in Galveston. 

During June and early July his program was crowded 
with addresses before more state associations, his whole 
schedule entailing travel of over 34,000 miles. 

As this was written, President Rathje had already 
attended the Colorado Bankers Association meeting in 
Estes Park. 

These visits with state associations have included ex- 
posure to a great variety of weather—most of it pleasant. 
They have given him an opportunity to visit with hun- 
dreds of bankers in America. They have afforded an 
opportunity to discuss a number of the problems which 
we face and get first hand reactions to assist in setting 
up a worthwhile program for banking. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the splendid 
friendships that have been made and the many pleasant 
recollections that remain. Suffice it to say that it has 
been made possible through the cooperation of the offi- 
cers of the various state associations, their secretaries, 
the A.B.A. vice-presidents in the states and the member- 
ship in attendance at the meetings. Even the railroad 
strike, which caught Mr. Rathje at Houston, was over- 
come without too much trouble. 

At the New Mexico meeting those present heard a 
fascinating story of the atomic bomb and the atomic age 
ahead. Three specimens of the results of the explosion 
of the first atom bomb at Alamagordo, New Mexico, in 
the form of fused silica taken from the bomb-site, were 
given to the president. 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


1 Court of the United States and the appointment of 
John W. Snyder as Secretary of the Treasury caused 
a good deal of uncertainty in the government securities 
market. Mr. Snyder has made several speeches as 
Director of Reconversion indicating his belief that, per- 
haps, long term issues should be made available again to 
savings banks and insurance companies and that the 
Treasury should use the proceeds of such securities’ sales 
to redeem commercial bank-held obligations. 

The market had such and similar statements in mind 
when it hesitated after Mr. Snyder’s appointment, since 
a more positive Treasury policy along those lines would 
differ from that of Mr. Vinson and might have a con- 
siderable effect on the market outlook for Treasury 
obligations. 

The top personnel change in the Treasury also left 
in doubt continuation of Mr. Vinson’s permit of May 17 
for commercial banks to deal in “restricted” bonds for 
the convenience of their clients, although such activities 
have hardly been a factor in.recent weeks. 

The statistical observation may be in order that the 
reaction in government bond prices in the last few 
months brought yields of several issues back where they 
had been between the Seventh War Loan and the Vic- 
tory Loan drives, particularly the bank eligible 2s. The 
restricted 2s of 1972-67 rose from a 2.12 per cent yield 
basis to about 2.35 per cent, against 2.43 per cent during 
most of 1945. 

New corporate financing has continued at peak levels. 


| \RED M. VINSON’s appointment to the Supreme 
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Financial Reconversion 


The first five months of the year, according to 
official compilations by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, show that despite all such economic 
setbacks as wholesale strikes in various lines, 
financial reconversion is proceeding apace and in 
the hope that the worst disturbances are past. 


April and May so far represented new monthly highs 
for 1946 with $660 million and $850 million, respectively. 
Refunding issues for both periods were about the same 
as for the same 1945 months, but “new money,” some of 
which comes under the heading of venture capital 
showed gratifyingly large gains. 

In fact, “‘new money” issues in April were the highest 
since August 1941. Bond flotations also were at new high 
levels for the year and they would have been still larger, 
probably, but for the unsettlement in prices. 

It may be interesting to observe that securities issued 
to raise additional working capital and to expand indus- 
trial plant and equipment were nearly 45 per cent of all 
corporate offerings for April and accounted for 21 per 
cent in May. For both months they were considerably 
above the corresponding figures for 1945. 


lorax new stock issues were more than $900 million in 
the first five months, or about two and a half times 
larger than in the like 1945 period. 

Investment bankers sold more than $900 million 
of common and preferred stocks up to the end of May. 
This is the largest amount for any comparable period 
since 1930. However, dollar comparisons are hardly 
applicable, since the gross national product of the two 
years differ greatly. Also, because present reconversion 
réquirements in certain industries did not exist in the 
early thirties. 

New offerings continued to move without the slightest 
hesitation and signs of congestion were all but lacking. 
This has applied especially in recent weeks to common 
stocks whose buoyancy was bolstered by the rising trend 
in equity securities prices. 

This, obviously, made it easy to sell common shares 
for the “free rides” many investors could obtain. The 
stock was almost a rarity where original buyers had 
not secured a paper profit one month after the purchase 
date. 
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A Consumer Credit 


Directory 


lending, the Consumer Credit Committee of the 

American Bankers Association has arranged a 
nationwide credit collection system in which more than 
8,000 banks are cooperating. This broad collection pro- 
gram was necessary to implement the banks’ dealer 
programs, in view of the increased bank interest in con- 
sumer credit and the many dealer accounts being 
serviced. 

The banks will assist each other in affecting collection 
of delinquent or “skip” accounts (accounts which move 
from one part of the country to another), offer their 
collection facilities, and handle each other’s collection 
items as though they were their own. 

Although the proportion of delinquent and “skip” 
accounts is relatively negligible in the total consumer 
credit picture, the national finance companies have 
made a strong dealer selling point of their 350 to 400 
unit offices throughout the country which offer collec- 
tion facilities to the dealer. 

In this aspect of the competitive situation, the banks 
can make an impressive point with the dealer in the 
fact that more than 8,000 of these collection units 
are available. 


T' Alp banks engaged in consumer instalment 


Baxx interest and participation in the program has 
far exceeded original expectations which estimated a 
membership of approximately 2,000 banks. 

The Consumer Credit Committee has prepared a 400- 
page directory, listing the names of almost 10,000 
banks engaged in consumer instalment lending and 
describing the types of consumer loan services each 
bank will extend. 

Symbols will be used to indicate more than 8,000 
banks that are cooperating in the collection system. 

Symbols will also show the extent of collection facili- 
ties offered by the participating banks, such as writing 
follow-up letters, making telephone calls and personal 
calls. 

The directory will contain an explanatory text, out- 
lining a method of procedure to follow in order to get 
the most effective and prompt results. A suggested 
form letter of transmittal, with a “hold harmless” 
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clause (indemnifying the receiving bank from any loss), 
is also included. 

The purpose of the directory is two-fold: (1) To assist 
the banks in affecting collection of delinquent or “skip”’ 
accounts, and (2) to furnish manufacturers and dis- 
tributors information which will enable them to know 
for a certainty what credit services their dealers may 
expect in any given area. 

This directory will be made available to all manufac- 
turers and distributors of consumer durable goods, in- 
cluding household appliances, heating equipment, farm 
implements, and others. It will be offered to the A.B.A. 
membership when completed (sometime in July or 
August) at a price of $5 a copy. 

It is considered that in comparison with the many 
advantages of the directory in affecting the collection of 
delinquent or “skip” accounts which can create con- 
siderable disturbance and annoyance, the cost is rela- 
tively small. 

The collection of one item, through use of the direc- 
tory, will defray its cost. 

The directory will give the bank-dealer contacts the 
assurance that their instalment contracts will receive 
the best possible collection service yet available. Banks 
have already found the announcement of this service 
helpful to them when servicing dealer instalment 
financing of consumer durable goods. 


CONSUMER 
INSTALMENT LENDING 
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The Trend 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


In the May and June issues of BANKING Professor 
Friedrich of New York University and The Graduate 
School of Banking dealt with trends in consumer credit 
from about 1929 to the beginning of the war. This month 
he examines the picture from V-J Day until the present 
time and seeks to determine the future volume. Inasmuch 
as his purpose has been to confine the interpretation to 
peacetime trends, the experience of the war years has 
been omitted. 


N considering current trends in consumer credit, the 
first problem is the choice of a base period in terms 
of which meaningful comparisons can be made. 

In view of the fact that we are interested in discovering 
the peacetime patterns of consumer borrowing, it 
would appear logical to choose August of 1945, the last 
month of the military phase of the war, as the base 
month. 

This choice does not imply that with the surrender 
of Japan there was a sudden transformation of eco- 
nomic conditions to the normal circumstances of peace. 
We are still in the transition period from war to peace, 
a period in which political and economic forces are 
confused and unsettled. Moreover, these conditions of 
flux and uncertainty will probably persist for many 
months. Therefore, any interpretation of current trends 
as peacetime trends should be made only with caution 
and reserve. 

Yet it is not unreasonable to assume that the end 
of military hostilities marked a basic change in the 
attitude of consumers with respect to their spending, 
saving, and borrowing. The soaring retail sales indicated 
that, with the war over, consumers had cast off the 
wartime restraints and were crowding into the markets 
to buy goods. The records of consumer credit tell the 
same story. During the eight months from January 
1945 to August 1945, total consumer credit increased 
by $262 million. In the following eight months from 
August 1945 to March 1946, consumer credit increased 
by $1,321 million, an increase five times as great. 
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Although the monthly figures do not provide 
the basis for an exact mathematical prediction 
as to the probabilities for the remainder of the 
year, the impression is nevertheless very 
strongly forced upon one that the 1941 total of 
consumer credit may be reached by the end of 
1946 or early 1947. 


In August 1945 total consumer credit amounted to 
$5,649 million which was approximately 57 per cent of 
the all-time high of $9,899 million of September 1941. 
Eight months later, total consumer credit had reached 
the figure of $6,970 million, or slightly more than 70 
per cent of the 1941 all-time high. 

The significant thing about the increasing total of 
consumer credit is the relatively slight contribution of 
instalment sales credit to the growth. The financing 
of automobile sales accounted for a mere $68 million 
of the increasing total. Other instalment sales credit 
added another $130 million. By March 1946, instal- 
ment sales credit was still more than 75 per cent short 
of the 1941 high, and automobile sales ‘credit was more 
than 86 per cent less than it was in September 1941. 
The poor record of instalment sales credit is obviously 
due to the fact that automobiles, refrigerators, other 
appliances, and heavy consumer goods were not availa- 
ble. When these goods become available, consumers 
will buy them and will borrow heavily to pay for them. 

The largest contribution to the growing consumer 
total came from the increase in charge accounts. Charge 
accounts added more than $500 million to the consumer 
credit total. By March 1947 consumers owed on 
charge accounts a sum that was 11 per cent higher 


“than the 1941 high. Instalment loans increased by 


nearly one-fourth during the first eight months of the 
postwar period, adding more than $300 million to the 
total of consumer credit, reaching a total of $1,686 mil- 
lions, nearly three-fourths of the 1941 high. Single pay- 
ment loans increased by $220 million, and reached a 
total slightly more than 5 per cent higher than in 1941. 
Service credit, although adding a small amount in ab- 
solute figures, was nearly one-third higher than in 1941. 

If the major and minor strikes are now largely settled, 
if there are no major interruptions in production in the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Does the Public Know 


Last month BANKING tabulated information, obtained through personal interviews, showing bank-use by all 
classes of people and their familiarity with banking services. Herewith is similar information for Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and Montgomery, Alabama. 


Minneapolis 


If you ‘wanted to fi- 


nance a car or home When you buy a money order, 


appliance, how would where do you go? 
you arrange the loan? 


Class of Population Class of Population 
*City *City 
C D_ Average A B Cc D_ Average 
42% 56% 53% Commercial Bank 57% 37% 20% 8% 22% 
280 24 23 Savings Bank 3 4 6 4 
Finance Company 16 14 15 Post Office 59 60 74 62 
No Answer - 14 6 9 Other Agency 16 12 il 


Can you name five services 
of your local banks? 


Class of Population Class of Population 
*City *City 
B Cc D_ Average A B Cc D_ Average 
Savings Accounts % T4% 12% 92% Ne 14% 22% 3% 2% 7% 
Checking Accounts 66 66 86 Weekly or Semi-weekly.... 74 46 24 34 33 
ST SAO Twice a Month 9 18 25 18 21 
Purchasing U. S. War and 10 22 22 19 
Savings Bonds 12 39 Very Seldom + 22 24 18 
Cashing of Checks 13 No Answer.............. 2 
Safe Deposit Boxes 20 26 
Cashing War Bonds 34 
Travelers Checks 30 
Mortgage Loans 14 
Bank Money Orders 19 . 
Cashier’s Checks, Drafts, — If yo u were P urchasing a 


Letters of Credit home, where would you go 


Investment Securities 9 
Common Trust Funds to get the mortgage loan: 
Small or Personal Loans. . . 
Financial Advice......... 
Savings Clubs 
Trust Accounts Class of Population 
*City 
A B Cc D_ Average 
67% 59% 49% 42% % 
Real Estate Dealer 10 14 : 11 
F Insurance Company 2 4 2 
Commercial Loans Wee Building or Savings & Loan : 
Miscellaneous 17 Association 18 24 
Percentages in each table are based on the number of answers received Mortgage Company 5 5 
7 


1 e rcentage the sum the estima roportions given 5 


Foreign Exchange 
Automobile Loans........ 
Bulk Storage of Valuables. . 
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[BAN 
= How often do you go to a 
| bank? 


WHAT THE BANKS SELL? 


Persons interviewed were divided into four classes: Class A, top business executives, corporation attorneys, 
etc., estimated at about 5 per cent of the population; Class B, upper middle brackets such as professional men 
and junior executives, estimated at about 20 per cent; Class C, middle class families in skilled trades, comprising 
about 50 per cent. Class D, lower income groups, estimated at about 25 per cent. 


Montgomery 


If you wanted to fi- 
nance a car or home 
appliance, how would 
you arrange the loan? 


Class of Population 
*City 
B Cc D_ Average 
52% 28% 8% W% 
4 60 80 59 
Finance Company........ 12 9 
No Answer 4 _— 2 


Can you name five services 


of your local banks? 


Class of Population 
*City 
A B Cc D Average 

Checking Accounts 100% 100% 88% 100% 94% 
Savings Accounts......... 88 80 76 100 83 
Safe Deposit Boxes....... 48 76 «8656 80 66 
Cashing of Checks. 56 = 68 64 62 
Investment Securities... .. 4 64 35 
Purchasing U. S. War and 

Savings Bonds. . 
Common Trust Funds.. . 
Small or Personal Loans... 
Travelers Checks 
Cashier’s Checks, - Drafts, 

Letters of Credit 
Mortgage Loans 
Trust Accounts 
Cashing War Bonds. 
Financial Advice. . . 


14 
13 
8 
5 


FHA Loans ‘ 
Automobile Loans........ 
Commercial Loans. .... . : 
Miscellaneous. ....... 


+ 


Percentages in each table are based on the number of answers received 
from each class. 

* City Average percentage is the sum of the estimated proportions given 
all classes. 
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When you buy a money order, 
where do you go? 


Class of Population 


A B 
Commercial Bank 43% 19% 29% 
Savings Bank _ 
Other Agency. . 


Class of Population 
* 


Weekly or Semi-weekly.. . . 
Twice a Month Pe 
No Answer. . 


#| If you were purchasing a 
at! home, where would you go 
to get the mortgage loan? 


Class of Population 
*City 
D_ Average 
Real Estate Dealer 68 38 
Insurance Company — 1 
Building or Savings & Loan 


10 
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*City 
Average 
—% 20% 
8 2 
92 76 
2 
BAN 
| often do you go 10 
bank? 
A B Cc D_ Average 
36 48 16 16 23 
20 12 32 16 23 
8 16 8 28 15 
36 24 32 36 32 
— + — 2 
Bank Money Orders 12 
GI Loans _—_ - - 8 
8 - 
4 
4 
16 
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It's the Signature That Counts 


MYRON STEARNS 


M HEALEY looked up from his desk as two men 
stopped beside it. As signature clerk at the big 
Trader’s National he was interrupted less often 
than one might suppose. But this time, evidently, it was 
something important. His visitors were Hobart Call, 
the bank’s executive vice-president, and a stranger. 

“Tom,” Mr. Call said, “this is Henry Wheaton of the 
Wheaton Furniture Company. He’s brought in a number 
of checks that he thinks have been forged.” 

“Thinks!” Mr. Wheaton exclaimed. “Listen to him! 
They carry my name, don’t they—and I know J never 
signed them! If that isn’t forgery, what is?” 

So this is Henry Wheaton, Tom Healey thought. He 
had handled many hundreds of the Wheaton Company 
checks, signed by this man. Here were six of them now. 
Hobart Call laid them before him, while Mr. Wheaton 
watched. Unhurried, Tom scrutinized them. 

“They’re all signed by the same hand,” he said. 

“But it’s not mine,” Mr. Wheaton interjected. 

Healey rose and stepped to the filing cabinets, return- 
ing with the cards bearing the proper signatures for the 
account. Silently he compared the handwriting on the 
checks with the “Henry Wheaton” on the cards. 

“They’re forgeries,” he admitted at last, grudgingly. 
“Free-hand, but exceedingly well done. They must be 
the work of a professional crook! A novice would not be 
likely to be so bold. I—I don’t see how I let them get 
by. Six of them!” 

One by one he examined them again, turning over 
each to scrutinize the endorsements. 

“They came in on accounts that are usually pretty 
careful,’ he went on. “That may be what fooled me. 
That, and—some way they all look so darned convinc- 
ing. And I think,” he was comparing the endorsement 
on one check with the forged “Henry Wheaton” on 
another, “they were all cashed and endorsed by the 
forger himself.” 


Trev certainly did look “convincing.” They were 
the bank’s own checks, a special voucher-check made up 
in large books for commercial accounts. On each 
accounting stub informal notations had been filled in, 
such as “2-4-’46 to 2-11-’46, $70,” with a small deduc- 
tion item of an odd amount like $4.31—giving an 
“Amount of this check” reading of $65.69. The name 
of the payee was typed, and the amount on the face of 
the check stamped with a checkwriter, insuring against 
alterations. Each check was a little different; the total 
amount the bank would have to refund, the signature- 
clerk reflected ruefully, was nearly $400. Good thing 
they carried insurance! But even so, failing to detect so 
many forgeries counted strongly against his record. 

“T can’t see how I passed them,” he repeated sadly. 
“Those little notations and all, that made them seem so 
genuine, must have made me careless.” 

“Probably our careful customers were fooled the 
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same way you were,” Mr. Call remarked dryly. “ Prob- 
ably they took too much for granted.” 

“Tt’s still hard to explain,” Healey replied. “I guess 
a check that looks so business-like makes you take it 
for granted.” 

The forged checks were sent to the protective bureau 
headquarters for the bank’s defense against crooks. But 
so much time had elapsed since they had been cashed 
that none of the merchants who had cashed them could 
remember the circumstances or describe the passer. 

But every good crime-detection office knows how 
crooks operate and takes advantage of that knowledge. 
Forgers, like nearly all criminals, have habits of which 
they are totally unconscious, that sooner or later give 
them away. Within 10 days another bad voucher-check 
came through drawn on a different concern—and this 
time Tom Healey caught it immediately. With a 
freshly-cashed forgery to work on, the operatives went 
at once to the merchant who had cashed it. 

“Certainly I remember who gave it to me,” he said. 
“The man had his son with him—I’d say about 12 
years old. He picked out a good suit, but the boy 
wouldn’t have it. Said his mother wouldn’t like it. 
Didn’t want his father to cash his pay check. But the 
man insisted on getting at least a shirt. I was perfectly 
willing to cash his check.” 

He was amazed to learn that the check was a worth- 
less forgery. “They put on such a splendid act,” he 
said, ‘‘and the check itself carries conviction.” 


Ware a good description to go on, the protective 
bureau men set up a close watch, but the forger eluded 
them. He succeeded in cashing several more of the 
voucher-checks, always with the 12-year-old putting up 
a fine remonstrance at having the “pay-check” cashed 
before mama saw it. Healey spotted each as soon as it 
reached the bank. The checks were made out to J. A. 
Thomas, James Thomas, J. A. Thomason, and finally 
one to J. Alton Thomas. 

The “Alton” was a give-away. It was a name a 
professional forger had used repeatedly, before serving 
a six-year term in state prison. The description of J. A. 
Thomason and J. Alton Thomas fitted exactly the police 
file on James T. Alton and°Thomas Alton of half a 
dozen years earlier. Moreover, J. Thomas Alton or 
Alton Thomas was known to be still in the vicinity. 

Shadowing the professional forger’s known earlier 
haunts, the protective bureau agents were able to find 
the boy. For several days they kept track of him without 
results. Then a tip came in from the police: 

“We just had a ’phone call from across the line. 
Your man was seen boarding a train for town. Probably 
going to meet the boy here. You’ve got just about 
enough time to get down to the station.” 

Less than half an hour later wristlets snapped shut 
again on James Alton-Thomas. His vacation was over. 
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The Electrical Farm Hand 


RUTH O'NEILL 


Rural electric information used in the following article 
by a member of BANKING’s staff is from data compiled and 
collected by the Rural Electric Information Exchange of 
Farm Journal magazine. 


lectrification and its estimated $4 billion market 
within the next five years. 

The expansion of both REA and private utilities in 
country areas, the greatly expanded rural sales programs 
of equipment and appliance manufacturers, and the 
pent-up demand for equipment of all kinds, point to a 
need and market for financing to cover the dealer’s 
inventory as well as the retail financing of machinery, 
equipment and appliances purchased by the farmer for 
electrification. 


Few Farms Electrified 


Of the nation’s six million farms, over three million 
are connected for electricity. Estimates indicate that 
two million more can be connected within five years. 
Claude R. Wickard, REA administrator, has said that 
he expects 75 to 80 per cent of farmers wanting elec- 
tricity will have it available by 1950 or thereabouts. 

Yet of the three million connected farms, only a small 
portion are actually electrified for increased production, 
reduced labor costs, and even for pleasanter living 
conditions. 

Although 800,000 of the farms connected for elec- 
tricity have herds of 10 cows or over, only 300,000 have 
electric milkers, and at least 700,000 have no electric 
milk cooler. About 30 per cent have electric water sys- 
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Tee is an opportunity for country banks in rural 
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tems and 1,750,000 have no modern water system at all. 
Only 25 per cent use electric motors. And these are just 
a few of the bare essentials of farm electrification. 

There is also the farm home. Over 2,000,000 farm 
homes have no electric range, and even more are without 
an electric water heater. Over half the homes with 
electric current have no vacuum cleaner. There is an 
ultimate market for 1,250,000 refrigerators, 2,500,000 
frozen food lockers, 1,500,000 radios. Every year for 
the next 10 years, 400,000 automatic washing machines 
could be sold for farm homes. And these estimates take 
no account of replacements due to obsolescence. 


Electricity’s Jobs on a Farm 


Electricity will do some 225 jobs on a farm, most of 
them chores about the farmstead. Although the farmer 
has progressed in mechanizing his field work, he has 
only begun to cut down the hand labor of these chores, 
which occupy 65 per cent of the working time of the 
farmer and his hired men. 

A one-horsepower motor will do as much work in one 
hour as a man will do in a 10-hour day, since a hard- 
working man expends energy at the rate of one-tenth 
of one horsepower. The cost of the man for one day at an 
average farm hand wage will be $4, but the motor will 
do the work in one hour for four cents (when the power 
rate is five cents a kilowatt hour), or for one one-hun- 
dredth the cost of the man. Moreover, the longer the 
motor works, the cheaper its cost. And the simpler types 
of one-horsepower motors cost as little as $35. 

A West Virginia farmer kept enough chickens and 
raised enough crops so that his farm qualified as a nine- 
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man operation under Selective Service deferment regu- 
lations during the war. Four men did the work. Twenty- 
seven motors ran elevators, pumps, grinders, fans, re- 
frigerators, cooling units, drills, egg graders, potato 
graders, grain cleaners, air compressors, hoists, potato 
cutters, and saws. At one time, 40 cents for electric 
power to run mechanical seed potato cutters and an 
elevator enabled him to do with seven people a job that 
would have taken 40 people to do by hand in the same 
length of time, had the 40 been available. 

An electric water system is probably of first impor- 
tance to the farmer, once he has his electricity; and it is 
an investment which will not only pay for itself in from 
six to 12 months in reduced labor costs, but will increase 
milk production a minimum of 5 per cent and step up 
egg production in Winter by at least 10 per cent. 

A milking machine with 10 cows will pay for itself 
in two years, and cooling milk electrically is approxi- 
mately one-fourth the cost of the ice method. : 

A simple home-made pig brooder using a 150-watt 
lamp and reflectors cuts losses at farrowing time 50 per 
cent—an average of one and a half pigs per litter. In- 
asmuch as 10 million litters of pigs are born annually, 
this is a total loss of 15 million pigs. If half of these could 
be saved, it would mean approximately 1,500,000,000 
more pounds of pork going to market. 


Larger Production 


In a survey of 41 selected electrified farms by REA 
in 1942 in Ohio and Indiana, the following production 
increases were shown. And the gains were effected even 
with a decrease from 110 to 103 in full-time men em- 

ployed. 


Number 
Before After % Increase 
Acres in farms............ 7,586 9,630 27 
Acres (seed corn).......... 105 290 176 
356 520 46 
12,530 19,447 55 
Chicks (brooded).......... 50,025 78,750 57 
Chicks (hatched).......... 350,000 807,000 130 
Apples (bu. est.).......... 2,000 12,000 500 


Accurate data on electrical poultry raising are not 
available, but possibilities of light on the farm are tre- 


A portable elevator for storing hay and ear corn saves much 
hard labor 


Welcome heat as well as light is furnished electrically in this 
brooder 


mendous, especially in poultry raising. Lighting with 
mazda or fluorescent lamps, ultra violet and bactericidal 
lamps, brooders, automatic water warmers, have con- 
tributed greatly to egg and poultry production by 
proved experiment. The wiring of a poultry house for 
1,000 hens amounts to approximately $60. 

It has been estimated that if only two minutes per 
cow per day were saved in milking time, there would be 
a saving of 60,000 man-hours per day in Wisconsin 
alone, equivalent to 6,000 10-hour days. At $4 per day 
for labor, this represents a daily saving of $24,000. 
However, an electric milking machine saves a minimum 
of six minutes a day or three times the estimates. Total 
savings for a year would run upward of $25 million. 

Motors in connection with irrigation and electric 
pumping units to aid in drainage are important soil 
conservation measures. 


In the Farm Home 


One of a farmer’s incentives in producing more and 
increasing his income is better living conditions. And 
part of better living, particularly for the farmer’s wife 
and family, is expressed in labor-saving devices and 
conveniences which electricity can supply. Men who 
have studied farm electrification believe that savings 
through the use of electrified productive equipment will 
electrify the average farm home “‘in two to three years.” 

Where more productive equipment is employed, more 
electrical appliances are usually found in the home. In 
the farm home, a water system opens up more possi- 
bilities for enjoying facilities of urban homes than any 
other single investment. It makes possible modern 
bathrooms, laundries and hot water heating, and is 
the key to automatic clothes washers and dishwashers. 

The sharp freezer and food storage locker are means 
to greater economy in food salvage, which is an impor- 
tant savings in itself. Refrigerating Engineering esti- 
mates that a milliorr of these will be sold within two 
years of full production. 

Farmers in the past have purchased more conven- 
iences for their homes than productive equipment; 
more refrigerators, washing machines and vacuum ~ 
cleaners and radios than water systems. 

Surveying farms with electricity just before the war, 
the Government found that 79 per cent had no vacuum 
cleaner, 58 per cent had no electric refrigerator and 45 
per cent had no washing machine. All but 15 per cent, 
however, had electric irons and all but 10 per cent had 
radios. 
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Field being sprayed with water furnished by electrically 
operated pumps, for irrigating truck farm 


Scarcity of Dealers 


There are two major impediments to rapid rural dis- 
tribution of electrical equipment. One is the lack of 
specialized productive equipment; the other is the lack 
of specialty dealers. But both bottlenecks will yield to 
the concerted efforts of manufacturers to capture the 
rural market. The need for the equipment is attested by 
the many home-made devices now used and not pro- 
duced by manufacturers, although electrical equipment 
available to the farmer is increasing both in diversity 
and quantity, and most appliance manufacturers have 
definite rural sales programs planned. 

In the past these manufacturers have been inclined 
to regard farm purchases of electrical equipment as an 
addition to their urban sales, rather than as a special 
market with special needs. The result has been that 
more sales effort has been concentrated on selling house- 
hold appliances than productive equipment. 

In the postwar expansion plans of manufacturers, 
however, the rural market looms large, and intensive 
research has been applied to methods for reaching it. 
The first step seems to be to keep the farmer’s income 
at a level which would permit him to buy luxury ap- 
pliances. And this, at least, could be aided by labor 
savings and increased production through use of elec- 
trical productive equipment. 

It is probably no more possible for the rural dealer 
in electrical appliances to live on income exclusively 
from his appliance sales than it is for the urban dealer. 
But a combination of electrical farm equipment and 
appliances has great possibilities, and additional servic- 
ing facilities which are almost a necessity in rural sales, 
will probably represent one of his greatest means of 
combating competition from chain stores and mail 
order houses. 


Financing the rural dealer’s inven- 
tory falls within the country banker’s 
scope, and may even afford an entirely 
new and uncrowded field for establish- 
ing the returned farm veteran in busi- 
ness where his experience could be of 
real value to him. 


Financing Equipment 


At this time the farmers of America are in the most 
advantageous financial position they have ever held. 
Income is at its highest, debts at their lowest, and sav- 
ings at a peak. Prospects for at least several years are 
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good. Reconversion problems do not compare with 
those of industry. 

It is just as reasonable for the farmer as for the urban 
purchaser to buy out of current income and keep his 
savings as a safeguard. This is true especially when the 
farmer buys productive equipment, when the equip- 
ment will more than pay for itself out of reduced labor 
costs and increased production. 

The American Bankers Association’s Agricultural 
Commission, the Committee on Consumer Credit, and 
the Small Business Credit Commission have conducted 
a study of the most practical methods and operating 
procedures for farm equipment financing, which forms 
the basis of a recent manual. The study covers the 
principles involved and represents in broad outline some 
of the methods successfully used by Some banks; the 
financing of the dealer’s inventory as well as the retail 
financing of machinery and equipment bought by the 
farmer. It is equally applicable to the financing of elec- 
trified farming alone. 

Most of the equipment manufacturers have expressed 
their willingness to cooperate fully with the banks in 
their financing, to the end that their products will reach 
productive users on a sound basis. 


Bank Credit 


The manual says in part: 

“Bank credit for the purchase of farm equipment is 
provided either by a direct loan or by the bank’s pur- 
chase of the farmer’s obligation from the dealer making 
the sale. Both ways should provide for repayment on an 
amortized basis. 

“The direct loan is generally secured by the pledge 
of the equipment, and, perhaps, the farmer’s other 
chattel property. . . . 

“The indirect method of financing originates through 
the equipment dealer. 

“Farm equipment financing is simply another form 
of time sales financing. . . . The obligation is the result 
of a sale of merchandise payable on an instalment basis 
whereby the seller arranges terms consisting of a cash 
down payment and the balance payable at a later date. 
The balance plus the carrying charge is generally re- 
ferred to as the time sales price. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 


The home freezer is the means of salvaging much farm produce 
as well as supplying fresh food the year ‘round 
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This account of a project to aid Georgia agriculture through 
the “Callaway Plan” was prepared by Ftoyp M. Catt, 
assistant to A. G. Brown, director of the A.B.A. Agricul- 
tural Commission, and JOHN L. DEJoNG, assistant direc- 
tor of the Association’s News Bureau. 


into a program designed to aid Georgia agriculture 

as a result of activities of 1,000 bankers, mer- 
chants, educators, professional men, and business men 
who have partigipated in a statewide farm improvement 
program known as the Callaway Plan. This project is 
named for .its originator, Casan J. Callaway, of Blue 
Springs Farms, near Hamilton, Georgia. 

The Callaway Plan is the product of experimental 
work done under the leadership of Mr. Callaway during 
the past 12 years. At a recent meeting of 700 Georgia 
business and professional leaders, the experimental 
phase of the project was brought to completion and the 
second part of the program, which will enlist the cooper- 
ation of home-town country banks in Georgia communi- 
ties and their big city correspondents in a long term 
financing of farm operation for individual ownership, 
was announced. 

Mr. Callaway is an outstanding southern leader and 
was president and chairman of the board of Callaway 
Mills, a family textile business which has consumed 
much of Georgia’s cotton crop for the past half century. 
He is a director of the United States Steel Corporation 
and of the Chemical Bank and Trust Company of New 
York City, and of Callaway Mills; but he retired from 
active participation in the management of the mills to 
devote almost his entire time to experiments in bettering 
agriculture, which will benefit not only Georgia but the 
entire South. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Callaway built himself a cabin 
amid the scrub pines in the red clay hills of Harris 
County, four miles west of the attractive little town of 


[ointoat commercial bank credit is being injected 


Here is a typical 116-acre Georgia Better Farms unit in 
Harris County. The majority of the unit’s stockholders are 
farm managers and employees at Mr. Callaway’s Blue Springs 
Farm. The picture was made after the fields had been shaped 
up and terraces constructed. The black line is the approximate 


boundary of the farm 


Making Good Land from Bad 


A few years ago this field, badly eroded, was abandoned. Now 
the dairyman owner has more than 250 acres of kudzu that 
furnishes the major portion of hay and grazing for his herd 


Hamilton. This region was farm land, abandoned to the 
wilderness, and was about as desolate as anyone could 
imagine. The poverty of the soil challenged Mr. Calla- 
way to use his resourcefulness and ability to make it 
productive of crops. He enlisted the assistance of tech- 
nicians from the University of Georgia System and the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service in planning practical 
land conservation practices which would build up the 
soil, and a program of cropping which would not only 
increase the fertility of the land but would prove profit- 
able. As a result of his success in transforming 3,000 
acres of wasteland out of his 30,000 acres of abandoned 
woodlands into the production of over $300,000 in crop 
income annually, Mr. Callaway explored the possibilities 
of adapting his successful practices to small family- 
sized farms. 

In 1944 he was responsible for forming 100 corpora- 
tions located in 68 counties, each of which has seven 
stockholders who provided $1,000 apiece. Each corpora- 
tion bought a run-down farm of approximately 100 
acres of land and generally employed a full time oper- 
ator. The land bought by each corporation cost on the 
average about $30 an acre. The remaining $4,000 above 
the purchase price of the land was spent for clearing, 
terracing, pasture, in building up the land and for a 
minimum of necessary buildings and equipment. 


ly SOME cases these Georgia better farms corporations 
borrowed as much as $3,000 from local banks to provide 
such items as cows, machinery, etc. Assisting Mr. Cal- 
laway and the stockholders of the corporations in an 
advisory capacity on a farm planning panel are the 
agricultural agencies of the University of Georgia Sys- 
tem, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Georgia 
experiment stations. These agencies made a complete 
survey of each farm and recommended soil conservation 
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practices to be put into effect, the proper types of crops 
to be grown, and in general, sound farm management 
practices. These farms, in general, are demonstration 
farms where other farm owners in the vicinity may study 


Because of its heavy growth, kudzu is an excellent crop for 
waterways that receive water from terraces. Areas such as this 
can be used for hay or grazing 


a profitable farm operation and the ways and means in 
which it has been accomplished. 


Bastcatty the program has four major objectives. 
They are: (1) Improve the soil; (2) have available long- 
term commercial bank credit; (3) use machinery to 
work crops; (4) have processing plants near the farms. 
During the past several months Mr. Callaway and 
these technicians, under the direction of the Board of 
Regents of the University System, have developed 10 
scientifically prepared master plans on farm operations. 
The plans provide that a farmer supplied with the 
necessary bank credit can buy a farm, equip it, and give 
himself $100 a month to live on, and at the same time 
pay for his farm. The $100 item is only for personal living 
expenses and does not cover taxes, income tax, fire 
insurance, life and accident insurance, depreciation, 
interest and repairs, as these items are provided for in 
the budgets for the farms plans. The 10 farm plans, 
which cover the general range of farming in Georgia, 
are: 
(1) General farm in North Georgia with cotton, milk 
for manufacture and Scuppernong grapes. 
(2) Peaches, pimento peppers and cotton. 
(3) Grade A milk and Scuppernong grapes. 
(4) Scuppernong grapes and berries. 
(5) General farm in South Georgia with tobacco, 
peanuts, hogs and cattle. 
(6) General farm in North Georgia with cotton and 
turkeys. 
(7) Irrigated truck crops. 
(8) Registered beef cattle, registered pigs and Scup- 
pernong grapes. 
(9) Market eggs. 
(10) Certified seeds. 
The peak capital requirement called for by these 
plans ranges from about $16,000 to $25,000, based on 
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reasonable expectancy which has been judged from the 
experience of practical farmers today. 

On June 20 of this year, at the meeting at his Blue 
Springs Farms of the 700 stockholders in the 100 Georgia 
Better Farms, Mr. Callaway announced a broader plan 
for these farms which offers three options: 

(1) Any of the corporations may continue under the 
original plan, which limits the farm to an expenditure of 
$7,000, plus a loan of up to $3,000 during the first three 
years of operation; except that the panel will be avail- 
able for five years’ additional aid instead of the one and 
a half years remaining under the original program. 

(2) Any of the corporations, up to one-third of the 
total number, may put in enough additional capital to 
cover one of the 10 panel-approved plans, or devise a 
plan of its own and operate under it if it is approved by 
the panel. 

(3) Any of the corporations, up to one-third of the 
total number, may sell its farm to the present operator, 
or to some other qualified person, preferably a returned 
veteran (GI), at the price of its investment in it, lending 
the buyer that amount. The purchaser is to agree to 
follow a panel-approved plan, and to put in 10 per cent 
of the peak investment required by the plan selected. 
In addition to the purchaser’s investment and the loan 
to him from the farm corporation, Georgia banks may 
make loans on each of the farms sufficient to cover the 
remainder of the peak requirement indicated by the 
plan chosen, to provide equipment, tools, livestock, 
buildings, fertilizer, seed, and other things necessary to 
make the farm into a going concern. The capital ad- 
vanced by the banks will be in the form of amortized 
mortgage loans to the farm corporations. The banks will 
receive a first mortgage on the farm, and the stock- 
holders of the farm corporation a second mortgage; the 
stockholders of the farm corporation, along with the 
banks, to be paid yearly interest at 5 per cent; the banks 
to receive their principal payments first. 

In connection with this option, four Atlanta banks— 
the Citizens and Southern National Bank, the First 
National Bank of Atlanta, the Fulton National Bank, 
and the Trust Company of Georgia—have offered and 
agreed to make these loans, if desired, under the follow- 
ing arrangement: The local bank in the community in 
which a farm is located will be given the opportunity of 
taking the loan, if desired, or of taking one-half of the 
loan, with the Atlanta banks taking the remainder. If 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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Loans for Better Drainage 


Cc. C. LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis, president of the Citizens National Bank, 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia, suggests tile drainage as 
a means of increasing farm productivity and as a field 
for bank loans. He reports that he and his father laid on 
their estate between 1870 and 1920 “ something in excess of 
30 miles of tile under-drains.” Most of them were laid with 
“ordinary farm labor, the ‘masters’ supplying the engineer- 
ing skill needed.” 


HEN I was a boy in Mason County, West Vir- 

ginia, some 60 years ago, there was great stir 

among the Ohio River bottom farmers. Those 
who had money were putting part of it into their land 
in the form of under-drainage with tile; those who 
lacked capital were borrowing for the same purpose. 
By that date most of the originally dry acres were 
considerably worn, and everyone was eager to tap the 
fatness of the land where excess water had protected 
it from the plow. 

Some of the tiles were badly laid; some have lost 
their best usefulness because of the lack of a little at- 
tention, particularly at the mouths of the mains. But 
where the work was properiy done in the beginning I 
know of no investment that has more consistently 
paid dividends through all the years. 

This is basic soil improvement which I might liken 
to the foundation of a house. If the foundation is bad, 
nothing done thereafter can make a good building out 
of it. I know of no course at our state university for 
teaching the art, and I doubt if there is a county agri- 
cultural agent in my state who can, with level, tape- 
line, notebook, and ditching tools show a farmer how to 
plan and lay a tile system properly. 

The bank of which I am president has owned several 
under-drained farms during the period mentioned, and 
it saddened me to note the abysmal ignorance of some 
of my tenants as to what was buried beneath them. 
They did not even know what a tile drain was. Practi- 
cally all the maps of the various systems have been 
lost, and it is hard to locate the drains except by the 
more rapid drying of the ground just over the tile. 


Mr. Lewis, right, takes a sight in a field which, before under- 
draining, was the bottom of an old pond on his estate 


The laying of tile under our wide river bottoms sel- 
dom spread to the hilly back country. And yet there 
it was even more badly needed. Because of the broken 
topography of the land level, plow soil was at a pre- 
mium, but, as the creek bottoms were frequently wet, 
the farmers left them in pasture or meadow and plowed 
the hillsides to the latter’s great detriment and frequent 
ruin. 

Our country banks are bursting with money for 
which they have little outlet except government bonds, 
and I am wondering if it might not be good policy to 
revive the lost art and thereby open a new field for 
loans. Country banks are now cultivating the agricul- 
tural money market; this would be a step in that direc- 
tion. 

Such loans would naturally be of the long-time variety, 
and in my opinion should be made on an amortized 
basis. It takes about a year for the first profits from 
draining to show up. If the bank can see its way clear 
it might be well to make the interest rate something 
less than the conventional 6 per cent. If the amount of 
loan was large in relation to the value of the property, 
security in the form of a first lien should be sought. If 
rightly done this improvement will enhance the value 
of the property more than the cost—sometimes by 
several hundred per cent, as in draining a long swale in 
the middle of a tilled field. 

The chief difficulty, from the banker’s standpoint, is 
to know that the money is rightly expended, and every 
reasonable precaution should be taken to insure that 
end. The survey, calculations, and plans should be pre- 
pared by a competent engineer, and the actual work 
supervised or done by one skilled in the business. 


Banks and Schools 


Writing to C. W. Bailey, chairman of the American 
Bankers Association Agricultural Commission, P. G. 
Richardson, cashier of the Security State Bank at 
Broken Bow, Nebraska, offers a suggestion for inform- 
ing school children about banks and banking. 

“Tf the story of banks and their use could be told 
with fairy tales, Disney cartoons or something like that, 
and be graduated to different grades and even through 
the high schools,” he writes, “it would keep the schools 
at least bank-conscious. 

“We are asked each Spring to take one or two pupils 
of the commercial class for a week or so for practice 
training. Our experience has been that unless they have 
had some store experience they know nothing of the 
workings of a bank or its functions. 

“Some effort has been made toward encouraging 
thrift, but banks have other functions than taking in 
money and perhaps paying some interest. It seems to me 
there are many tie-ins where the bank might get some 
goodwill.” 
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Here’s how you can play a major part 


in this vast auto business! 


fhe quick, logical way is to 
offer car Dealers the American 


Bank Credit Plan. 


Under this Plan, Member Banks 
in definite sales areas can offer 
Dealers an outstanding, fully co- 
ordinated Bank-Dealer Plan which 
provides attractive low-cost service 
for the time buyers of automobiles. 
This is the most satisfactory Plan 
for Banks and Dealers yet devel- 


oped. 


The Plan is sound, efficient and 
complete. It recognizes the Dealer 
who creates the “paper” as the key 
man of the whole transaction .. . 
supports him 100% as the strong- 
est link in the whole chain of car 
distribution. 


Car Dealers will increase the busi- 
ness of your bank if you're able to 
offer them the salable plans and 


vital services of the American Bank 
Credit Plan, the Plan that protects 
the Dealer in his accustomed rights 
and reserve participation. 

It also gives the bank an ideal 
opportunity to extend many other 
bank services to Dealers and car 
buyers, because good friends mean 
good business. 


The American Bank Credit Plan 
enables its Member Banks to pro- 


vide country-wide service and full 
continuous insurance protection to 
Dealers and their customers: No 
wonder this Plan has been en- 
dorsed everywhere as “the most 
comprehensive and practical time- 
purchase Plan ever developed.” 


On your request we will be very 
glad to send you the story of this 
attractive American Bank Credit 


Plan. 


Sponsored by: 


American Installment Credit Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The foremost Bank-Dealer Plan in the automotive field 


offered exclusively through Dealers 
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This selection of news for country bankers was prepared 
by Mary B. LEAcH of BANKING’s staff. 


**Causing Other Banks to Do 
the Same...” 


HE assortment of carefully selected material in- 
cluded in this department of BANKING is presented 
in the hope that bankers everywhere will find in it 

something that will be instructive and helpful to them 

in serving their agricultural customers. 

A recent letter from A.B.A. Vice-president and Agri- 
cultural Commission Chairman C. W. Bailey points up 
the usefulness of this department in sharing with 
banks and bankers associations ideas found workable 
and profitable by their counterparts in other localities. 
Mr. Bailey’s letter follows: 

“On page 56 (May issue of BANKING) you reproduced 
the announcement of the LaFayette Savings Bank 
which was published in connection with their farm rep- 
resentative. That was a fine presentation to make. It 
will have the effect of causing other banks to think 
about the possibility of doing the same thing. There are 
so many banks that are just sitting on the fence, un- 
decided whether to lean one way or the other, and 
action by one bank may cause others to take the same 
step. 

“As usual the May issue is most interesting. There is 
much comment that could be made. The entire maga- 
zine is most constructive. There is much in it that any- 
one connected with the banking business can read with 
profit.” 


_ $1 Billion in Farm Production Loans 


At the beginning of this year, 13,000 country banks 
had outstanding more than $1,000,000,000 in credit to 
their farm customers to support agricultural produc- 
tion, according to a recent report of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers Association. 

The report shows that non-real estate agricultural 
loans held by all insured banks in continental United 
States aggregated $1,009,600,000 on January 1, 1946, 
an increase of almost $100,000,000 from the January 1, 
1945, total of $917,400,000. The current outstanding 
loan volume is nearly double the amount of farm pro- 
duction loans held by the banks in 1937. 

' These figures arranged by the American Bankers As- 
sociation from data of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation do not include loans from banks not in- 
sured by that agency. From these non-real estate loans 
held by the banks are excluded bank loans guaranteed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation and all bank 
loans secured by real estate. Non-real estate agricultural 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising . .. Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


C. W. Bailey, A.B.A. vice-president and chairman of the 
Association’s Agricultural Commission, was guest speaker at 
the third Oklahoma save-the-soil clinic in Oklahoma City. 
With Mr. Bailey at the speakers’ table in the background were 
R. W. Hutto, former president of the Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Hutto, Mrs. Eugene P. Gum, wife of the secretary 
of the OBA, and F. S. Hurd, chairman of the OBA’s agricul- 


tural committee 


loans are generally regarded as farm production loans 
as the banks provide credit for their farm customers to 
purchase seed, farm equipment and machinery, breeder 
and feeder livestock, and for other agricultural purposes 
which contribute directly to the production of crops. 

The largest increase in use of non-real estate bank 
credit occurred in California, where loans outstanding 
on January 1 of this year aggregated $91,800,000, com- 
pared with $65,000,000 the year previous. The use of 
bank credit by farmers increased in all states with the 
exception of South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri. 


Legislative Roundup 


The Flannagan Bill (H. R. 4873), which would re- 
establish the independent status of the Farm Credit 
Administration by transferring it from the political 
control of the U. S. Department of Agriculture to the 
control and supervision of a bi-partisan board to be 
known as the Agricultural Credit Agency, has not yet 
been reported by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Status of the Bankhead Bill (S. 1507), which increases 
the powers of the Farm Security Administration and its 
right to lend, which has passed the Senate and was 
substituted for the Cooley Bill (H. R. 5991), was made 
uncertain as a result of Senator Bankhead’s death. 

The House Committee on Agriculture is considering 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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ONE ACRE PER MAW.. 


FOUR ACRES PE* 


‘Cnat’s What Your Money Does 


In the same hours of labor he took to produce 
one acre of wheat in World War I, a typical 
Illinois farmer now grows and harvests four 
acres. This four-fold jump in production per 
man-hour is revealed in records from the same 
farms, carefully kept through the years by the 
state university. Similar gains have been made 
in other states. 

In World War I, wheat was the only major 
food crop of which there was a serious shortage. 
In World War II, wheat was almost the only 
major food crop wherein there was not a 
shortage. In this swift change from scarcity to 
abundance of bread, bankers have played a 
worthy part. 

By their kindly counsel and wisely-placed 
loans, bankers helped to hasten the shift from 
the plodding power of horses and mules to the 


fast, concentrated power of the tractor. Their 
vision encouraged many a farmer to save the 
manpower wasted in building bound grain 
into shocks and then handling it two or three 
times with a pitchfork. The combine furthered 
and financed by bankers does the whole harvest 
with the man-hours formerly required for the 
binder alone. 

The same multiplication of manpower by 
farm machinery which pushed food production 
up for war will crowd crop costs down to leave 
a margin of profit in the long pull of peace. The 
ENDURANCE and economy for which Case 


machines are famed favors them for financing 


‘by banks. Both the policy of this company and 


the preference of its dealers favor the local 
bank as the logical agency for farm machinery 
financing. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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News Around 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


H. R. 6477, which would extend the right of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation to make commissioner 
. loans. 

Commissioner loans, originally authorized in 1933 by 
an amendment to the Farm Credit Act, could be made 
for an amount equivalent to 75 per cent of the value of 
the farm and could either be a first mortgage or a second 
mortgage to a Federal Land Bank loan. They were set 
up to meet the emergency of the depression and the 
right of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to 
make these loans originally expired on June 30, 1936. 
Authorization for this type of government lending ex- 
pired on June 30, unless H. R. 6477 became a law sub- 
sequent to BANKING’s going to press. They have been 
extended five times for two years each. 

The American Bankers Association opposed further 
extension on the ground that the emergency period for 
which the authorization was originally granted no longer 
exists. 


International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers 


Representatives of 31 nations meeting-in London have 
drawn a constitution for the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers with a view to avoiding in fu- 
ture a disastrous famine such as grips a large part of the 
world today by insuring to farmers prices and markets 
and for all peoples an improved nutritional diet. 

Formation of the federation was opposed by New 
Zealand and three of the four United States farm or- 
ganizations represented at the conference. It was sup- 
ported strongly ‘by the National Farms Union of 
America. 

The federation will be a non-governmental, and, as 
such, a non-action group. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange supported instead the idea of an interim com- 
mission that might call conferences and such, but would 
have no authority to advise the United Nations Farm 
group or other similar bodies. 

The underlying purpose ‘is to win for producers inde- 
pendence from restrictive government action and at the 
same time obtain government support of prices and 
consumption. Advocates of immediate federation hold 
that the world is faced with taking one of three steps 
regarding farm produce. 

Alternatives to the treatment of national surpluses as 
world assets, the producers say, are high price dumping 
on the world, with price warfare, or a return to the pre- 
war commodity agreements that were international 
restrictive cartels. 


Agricultural Credit School 


The first term of the new three-week agricultural 
credit school for bankers, organized by the Iowa State 
College, at Ames, at the request of the Iowa Bankers 
Association, was held from June 17 to July 3. A second 
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term will be held from July 5 to 24 if there is sufficient 
demand for it. 

This program is designed to meet thé need of bankers 
who are closely identified with agriculture in the con- 
duct of their banking business to better understand the 
problems of their farm customers. Four college credits 
are allowed for the three courses comprising the cur- 
riculum, as follows: 

(1) Special problems in agricultural economics, which 
includes examination of (a) farm finance and short- and 
long-term credit, (b) farm appraisal, elements of farm 
valuation, including field appraisals, (c) farm manage- 
ment, principles of farm organization based on actual 
farm records; and (d) farm records—use and analysis; 
(2) problems in soils, which includes consideration of 
(a) Iowa soils ‘as they occur, with field trips to observe 
different types, and (b) management and conservation 
practices required to maintain and conserve soil pro- 
ductivity as a basis for credit; and (3) special problems 
in animal husbandry, which includes discussion of (a) 
successful farm feeding and management, (b) selection 
of market grades and classes, and (c) successful princi- 
ples of selection and breeding. 

This school will be continued by the Iowa State Col- 
lege as a regular feature of its summer instruction. 


Banks Announce Farm Consultants 


Announcement that Clarence R. Overstreet had 
joined the staff of The Elston Bank and Trust Company 
of Crawfordsville, Indiana, as farm consultant was 
made by the bank in a half-page advertisement carry- 
ing Mr. Overstreet’s photograph and biographical mate- 
rial, along with a list of the officers and directors of the 
bank. 

Of Mr. Overstreet’s qualifications for the job the ad- 
vertisement had this to say: 

“Mr. Overstreet has grown up in a farm environment. 
During his high school days he was active in 4-H Club 
and farming activities. After graduating from Purdue 
he took advanced work at the University receiving a 
Masters degree in agronomy, agricultural engineering 
and farm management. He then taught agriculture in 
the Waveland and Crawfordsville high schools. In 1944 
he was commissioned in the U. S. Navy and served in 
the Atlantic theater. 

“Mr. Overstreet a wide acquaintance with the 
farmers of Montgomery County. He expects to visit 
the farm owners and operators to learn first hand in what 
ways this bank can be of greater help to the farmers of 
this community.” 

This introduction should indicate to the bank’s farm 
customers that its consultant speaks their language and 
should serve to open wide the door when Mr. Overstreet 
makes his calls. 
oe % 


The Kanabec State Bank of Mora, Minnesota, an- 
nounces the appointment of G. W. Ellwein, assistant 
cashier, as its farm representative. He will devote the 
major portion of his time to calling on the bank’s farmer 
customers regarding matters of mutual interest. 

In announcing the bank’s decision to have an outside 
representative, President Frank P. Powers said: 
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“Tt is a well recognized fact that the success of com- 
munities such as this one depends upon the success of 
agriculture. Obviously, it is important for a banking 
institution to work very closely with the farmers, and 
this new program provides the necessary vehicle for this 


purpose.” 
**The Challenge of Tomorrow” 


“The Challenge of Tomorrow” was the theme of two 
speeches recently made by A.B.A. Vice-president C. W. 
Bailey before the South Carolina and Arkansas bankers 
associations. Excerpts from this speech follow: 

The Challenge of Tomorrow is presented to those 
charged with the management of country banks in the 
form of a test of skill in the further development and 
operation of a quality of banking service which will pro- 
vide for the needs of those of the trade area served in so 
efficient and accurate a manner that there will not be 
any question whatever about the value of and need for 
those banks, their position as a part of the structure of 
private enterprise will be forcefully demonstrated and 
made more secure, and the presence of subsidized agen- 
cies, either as competitors or as existing evidences of a 
need that has passed, will cease to exist. 

The challenge of tomorrow involves provision of ade- 
quate production credit for the carrying on of the variety 
of farming programs which prevail, and the study of 
means by which those and other suitable farming prac- 
tices may be made most practical and profitable. To 
provide this credit it has been found necessary, in many 
well-managed banks, to proceed more aggressively by 
evidencing a willingness, and charging such a rate of 
interest, that encourages the use of bank credit in pref- 
erence to other available sources. Good service, accom- 
panied by reasonable rates, has been found to be the 
most successful form of competition. It is much more 
effective than legislative efforts. The country banker 
is interested in sound lending operations and the avoid- 
ance of unwise ventures. As this interest is not centered 
in volume as an evidence of a right to exist, there is 
afforded an opportunity to provide wise counsel against 
indulgences involving unwise credit that might result 
unsuccessfully for the borrower as well as unfavorably 
for the community. 

The challenge of tomorrow to rural bankers will be ex- 
pressed in a demand for consumer credit which will 
appear progressively as production makes progress on 
demand. The volume of it is impossible to foretell. 
But there are evidences that it will be substantial, and 
it is much better that this indebtedness be held in local 
banks, where there can be maintained that spirit of 
community welfare between merchandiser and banker 
which will be mindful of the unwisdom of making debts 
beyond ability to pay in a period of declining economy. 

The challenge of tomorrow is ever present in the de- 
mand for loans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (GI act). There are loans to be made at the proper 
time. A listening ear should be available for every appli- 
cation. Regulations have been modified materially. 
There are strict observances yet to be followed, and the 
utmost care must be taken to avoid unfortunate termi- 
nations. Every practical and complying appeal should 
be carried through to a conclusion. Wise counsel should 
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Some of the speakers and bankers, above, who attended the 
Mortgage Bankers Association’s second annual farm seminar 
at Purdue University. A. G. Brown, deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association and director of the Associa- 
tion’s Agricultural Commission, was among the speakers. He 
said, in part: “Banks occupy a key spot in our whole business 
structure, and they hold a position of tremendous influence 
in our agricultural economy. Thus, the banker can help build 
genuinely toward a sound and prosperous agriculture on a 
continuing basis. He cannot afford to base his program on 
the ancient proverb, ‘I'll take my profit and let the devil take 
the hindmost.’ ” 


be offered against ventures doomed to failure. The serv- 
iceman is entitled to a full hearing and to help and guid- 
ance to the fullest degree. 


CcCc Cern Leans 


The final report on 1945 corn loan program of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation reveals that through 
April 30, 1946, 2,472 loans were completed on 2,639,449 
bushels of corn in the amount of $2,438,652.40. The 
average amount advanced was 92.4 cents a bushel. As 
of the same date last year 18,527 loans had been com- 
pleted on 18,237,523 bushels. 


Farmer-Banker Meeting Publicized 


More than 100 bankers and farmers from Washington 
and Yamhill counties, Oregon, attended the first of a 
series of 14 banker-farmer meetings to be held under the 
sponsorship of the agricultural committee of the Oregon 
Bankers Association. This meeting, held in the Forest 
Grove city hall, was addressed by leading farm, bank, 
and agricultural education representatives. 

The Forest Grove meeting was given excellent cover- 
age by Oregon newspapers in their news and editorial 
columns, thus indicating again the interest of the press 
in publicizing communitywide projects such as this. 
Obviously, this publicity built goodwill for the bank, 
while giving useful information to the public. 

An approving editorial in the Hillsboro Argus reads, 
in part: 

*“The bankers are to be congratulated on sponsoring 
such a program, because a better understanding of mu- 
tual problems is important to the general welfare. The 
importance of a sound and economically strong agri- 
culture to the economic welfare of the entire citizenry 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

“Tf more of these meetings would be held through- 
out the country and the information derived from them 
given widespread publicity, it would certainly be in the 
public interest. When people get together, become better 
acquainted and understand one another’s problems, 
differences of opinion tend to melt away.” 
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Missouri Farm Credit School 


A short course on “Farm Credit for Farm Improve- 
ment” was held at the Missouri College of Agriculture on 
June 20-21, arranged primarily for Missouri bankers. 

A well-rounded program included many problems of 
mutual interest to banks and farmers. 

Among the speakers were Floyd S. Tuggle, president, 
First National Bank of Gallatin and former chairman, 
Missouri Bankers Association’s agricultural committee, 
and E. J. Evans, cashier, Citizens Bank, Amsterdam, a 
member of MBA’s agricultural credit committee. 


Farmer-Banker-County Agent 
Cooperation 


Judging by early returns, the recent efforts of the 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers 
Association to encourage wider participation by county 
agricultural agents in farmer-banker meetings are meet- 
ing with the hearty approval of the Extension Services. 

A couple of examples of this approbation may be found 
in letters to their county agents enclosing material fur- 
nished by the A.B.A. by W. S. Brown, director of the Co- 
operative Extension Work in Georgia, and Tyrus R. 
Timm, economist in farm management, Cooperative 
Extension Work in Texas. 

In his letter, Mr. Brown stated, in part: 

“Our relations with the Georgia Bankers Association 
and with the bankers of the state generally have been 
very pleasant indeed. They have rendered financial 
assistance and encouragement to the development of a 
sound agricultural program for the state, such as no 
other group or agency could give. Our people turn natu- 
rally to the bankers for assistance and advice when con- 
sidering new developments of major importance in their 
farm programs. It is essential, therefore, that the banker 
and county agent work closely together .. . 

“Tn this connection, don’t forget that a banker should 
be a regular member of every county program planning 
committee. The committee is not complete without 

To the Texas county agents Mr. Timm wrote, in part: 


Following its policy of encouraging 4-H Club and Future 
Farmer members, The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Oklahoma, recently purchased from Bobby 
Cooper his best yearling Angus steer at the Junior Livestock 
Show in Tulsa, which was judged grand champion. Bankers 
shown outside the rail in the picture with Young Cooper and 
his prize-winner are First National representatives—l. to r., 
Roscoe Adams, Virginia Hall, F. L. Dunn, J. P. Byrd, Jr., 
Harry C. Lane, and F. L. Alban 


“We a.* very grateful for the fine cooperation which 
has existe | throughout the years between our Service 
and Tex:s binkers. Their sincere interest in the better- 
ment of agriculture is evidenced in many ways... . 

“More than one-half of the banks have farmers on 
their boards of directors. Furthermore, there is a definite 
trend to employ men with farm experience and agricul- 
tural training to handle the farm credit business. . . .” 


Banks Rank Fourth as Community 
Centributors 


Banks ranked fourth as contributors to community 
progress in the view of Iowa farmers queried on this 
point in a survey made by Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead at the suggestion of Warren Garst, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission’s Committee on 
Youth Activities. The question asked of a cross-section 
of farm people in 29 Iowa counties was. 

“In your market town, what non-farm firms or organiza- 
tions (do not include farm groups like cooperatives or AAA) 
have given effective and substantial help to the farm com- 
munity in some special ways in the last two years? Put a 
figure 1 opposite the one with the best record. Check others 
that have done fairly well.” 

Here is the tabulation of the replies to the question: 
Owners Renters Combined 

First Mention First Mention First Mention 

12.5% 19.2% 12.2% 19.6% 


Bank 
Commercial 


8. : 9. 
19. 8. 
1. 


In commenting on this survey, Editor Donald R. 
Murphy said: 

A tabulation of the farmers’ replies to a second ques- 
tion—‘‘ If a town organization wanted to pick a farm pro- 
gram to support with money and work, which of the fol- 
lowing would you suggest?—is given below. 


Women Combined 


. Hospital insurance 

. Soil conservation district 

. Lime and fertilizer use and leg- 
ume growing 

Country road improvement... 

. Waiting rooms for farm women 


In commenting on the results of this survey, Mr. 
Garst said: 

“Tn view of the fact that the rule for success tells us 
to find out what our customers like and do more of it— 
and to find out what they do not like and do less of that 
—this survey can be of real help as indicating the points 
of interest of the farmers. 

“Note, too, that while two thirds of the farmers ex- 
pressed some appreciation for the efforts of the past, 
that one third did not, with some hostile yet and proba- 
bly many indifferent. This means that we still have 
plenty of room for action. 

“Note, too, that bankers do not stand way out in 
front, but just come in with the pack in a manner that 
shows some effort, but does not show enough.” 
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10.8 9.8 12.0 
16.4 17.8 11.4 5 
Other A 1 
36.4 
Men 
Future Farmers Club........ 17.8% 16.2% 17.0% 
24.9 21.6 
16.6 19.5 18.0 
22.0 13.7 17.9 
24.5 12.0 18.3 
41.5 36.9 39.0 
10.8 22.4 16.6 
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he forms and columns of the Greek 

temples, still standing after centuries, 
bear visible testimony to soundness of 
design and construction. 

Honest service, dependability, integrity 
—these are principles as alive today as when 
the Greeks built their temples. They are the 
survivors—fundamental concepts that pro- 
tect not only the user but the creator, too. 

That is why, when you buy Todd sup- 


plies—whether they are checks, Protecto- 
graph checkwriters and signers, pass books, 
or a dozen other banking aids—you receive 
extra protection. You get not only carefully, 
dependably made products, but the security 
of the integrity, guarantee and reputation 
of The Todd Company. A reputation won 
by skilled and conscientious manufacture for 
nearly half a century. 


TODD SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 


Super-Safety Checks 
Pass Books and Check 
Covers 


Todd Protectograph 
Checkwriters 


The Form-Master 
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Bank Money Orders and 
Official Items 


Todd Protectograph 
Check Signers 

Protod-Greenbac Checks 

The ABC Payroll System 


Todd 
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produced on hé 

pages. Dozens o 

Covers every detat 

and design a complete 
homes. Costs one dollar. Sent 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Extension Training—Industrial Relations Dept. 
306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me books marked below: 


( ) The Four Degrees of Home Electrification B-3774 (Free) 


7 
( ) Home Wiring Handbook (Enclose $1.00 with order ) estin house 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
Name 


Address BETTER HOMES DEPARTMENT 
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BUILDING fox tne Future 


Objections to Proposed Housing Agency 


ganization plans to Congress for approval. One 

of these, Reorganization Plan No. 1, contains a 
proposal for the perpetuation of the National Housing 
Agency, which was established in 1942 by executive 
order under the provisions of the First War Powers Act 
of 1941 as a temporary expedient to facilitate the co- 
ordination of the war housing activities of the Govern- 
ment. As a wartime agency it will cease to exist six 
months after the war is officially declared to be ended. 
Under it are grouped the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration, the Federal Housing Administration, 
and the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


6) May 16 President Truman sent three reor- 


A PERMANENT National Housing Agency had already 
been proposed in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, with 
the Administrator responsible for the general supervi- 
sion of the three constituent agencies, and for “the 
coordination of their functions, activities, and pro- 
grams.” Under the President’s reorganization plan the 
Administrator’s responsibility for the work of the con- 
stituent agencies is much greater, and the responsibility 
of the commissioners in charge of the individual agencies 
is correspondingly reduced. The plan contemplates 
consolidation of the agencies rather than coordination 
of their activities. It provides specifically that in the ad- 
ministration of their functions the commissioners shall 
be subject to the authority of the administrator. His 
functions are to include “the conduct of any research or 
statistical activities relating to any function of the 
National Housing Agency or any of its constituent 
units”; the responsibility of assuring consistent execu- 
tion of policy. with respect to the program of the 
National Housing Agency and its constituent units and 
of devising and applying methods and practices con- 


ducive to a unified housing program; and general su- . 


perintendence, direction, coordination, and control of 
the affairs of the National Housing Agency and its con- 
stituent units, including review and approval of the 
rules and regulations made by the Commissioners. 

In hearings on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill before 
Senate and House Committees, the American Bankers 
Association recorded its opposition to a permanent 
NHA, as well as to other provisions of the bill. When 
hearings were called on resolutions introduced in the 
House and Senate to reject the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plans the Association prepared a further statement 
setting forth the reasons for its opposition and recom- 
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mending that the constituent agencies of the National 
Housing Agency be permitted to revert to their prewar 
status. 


Several Grounds for Opposition 


The A.B.A. opposes the permanent consolidation of 
housing agencies proposed in Reorganization Plan No. 1 
on several grounds: 

First, it would combine in one agency government 
activities related to both privately financed housing 
and public housing, with the probability that the pur- 
poses of one would be advanced to the detriment of the 
other, and that a consistent policy in this respect would 
not be followed by successive Administrators. 

Second, there is danger that measures taken to attain 
the social objectives of the consolidation might weaken 
the insurance operations of the FHA and extend emer- 
gency controls imposed on the housing industry. 

“We believe,” an Association statement said, “that 
there is an even greater danger in creating the per- 
manent setup of the National Housing Agency con- 
templated in the Reorganization Plan, than that which 
may arise from the conflicting character of the agencies 
which would be consolidated therein. 

“The letter of transmittal accompanying the Re- 
organization Plan gives as the need for this setup the 
meeting of ‘the goal of a decent home for every Ameri- 
can.’ This is a goal which is desired by everyone, but we 
have grave doubts as to the effectiveness of the proposed 
setup in reaching such goal. In endeavoring to reach this 
goal we believe that there would always be the danger 
that the hitherto sound insurance operations of the 
Federal Housing Administration would be weakened. 
A proposal in that direction is already contained in S. 
1592 (the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill) which would 
permit the insurance of mortgage loans made in amounts 
equal to 95 per cent of the value of the properties with 
maturities as long as 32 years. Greater losses would be 
experienced on mortgages having such liberal terms, and 
their payment out of the insurance fund would be to the 
detriment of those participating in the insurance fund 
whose mortgages were made on a sounder basis. It 
would be better for the economy of the country and 
more in the public interest if the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration was restored to its former independent 
status with the Administrator directly responsible to 
Congress. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


Building Hospitals 


BUILDS WEALTH THROUGH HEALTH 


§ country needs from 1500 to 2000 new civilian 
hospitals and 2700 health centers, the U. S. Public 
Health Service reports. This need is emphasized be- 


cause approximately 1200 counties, with a population of 

about 15,000,000 have no hospitals within their bound- 

aries. The cost of supplying these National health 

needs would amount to more than $2,000,000,000 
In addition, the Veterans’ Administra- 

tion program calls for the construction 

of 77 new hospitals. The cost of these 


hospitals, together with additions and improvements 
to the 106 existing veterans’ institutions, will be 
$448,000,000. 

These civilian and veteran hospital facilities de- 
serve the best in planning and execution. A. G. C. con- 
tractors have the skill, integrity and responsibility 
to construct these health projects of highest quality 

with maximum efficiency and economy. 
They are pledged to sound business prin- 
ciples exemplified by the A.G.C. emblem. 


This advertisement is No. 6 of this series 


More Than Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters —Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Minimum Standards for Veterans Homes 


with the low ceiling prices established for homes 
uilt under the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram has caused some apprehension that the program 
will be identified with the building of substandard homes 
and the development of future slums. As a means of 
obviating such criticism, the National Housing Ad- 
ministrator issued Regulation 80-3, which establishes 
minimum property requirements for new dwellings ap- 
proved by the Federal Housing Administration for 
priorities assistance, and provides for compliance inspec- 
tions by the FHA. The regulation affects all priorities 
applications approved on and after June 10 for dwellings 
to be built for sale or rent to veterans. It does not apply 
to reconversions. 

The new “HH Minimum Property Standards” are 
the same as the FHA property standards, minimum 
construction requirements, and minimum requirements 
for rental housing, in so far as these standards and re- 
quirements apply to the structure and its water supply 
and sewage disposal system. Other FHA standards, such 
as lot coverage, dimensions of yards, and similar re- 
quirements applied to the site are not mandatory unless 
the dwelling is to be financed by means of an FHA-in- 
sured mortgage. 


Ts combination of current high costs of construction 
b 


Four copies of CPA Form 4386, the application for 
priorities, must be submitted to the FHA, together with 
one copy of a plot plan showing the location of the struc- 
ture, or, when the application covers a subdivision, a 
complete subdivision plot plan with each contemplated 
structure numbered and identified. Two sets of fully 
dimensioned scale drawings for each type of structure 


are required, including floor plans, elevations, sectional 
wall details, and heating layout. For. single-family 
dwellings, two copies of material schedules on a pre- 
scribed form, HH-1012, are required; for structures of 
three or more dwelling units, outline specifications on 
Form HH-1014. These schedules or specifications must 
be submitted whether or not other specifications are 
used as contract documents. Information is also re- 
quired on individual water supply or sewage disposal 
systems. 

A veteran building a home for his own occupancy is 
not obliged to submit with his application for priorities 
the detailed exhibits necessary for compliance with HH 
Minimum Property Standards, although he may elect 
to do so; if he does not so elect, he must file a copy of 
his construction contract, unless he proposes to do all 
the work himself. 

The local FHA offices are instructed to be conserva- 
tive in their estimates of current replacement costs 
when processing such applications. 


Tae regulation provides for two compliance inspections 
by the FHA: one when construction has reached the 
roughing-in stage, and another on completion of the 
building. If the dwelling is built under a commitment of 
FHA mortgage insurance, the usual FHA compliance 
inspections are made. 

The FHA recently made available half a dozen small 
home layouts that meet its minimum standards and il- 
lustrate economical basic designs. These are offered as 
planning suggestions only. Elevations, dimensions, and 
cost estimates are not given. 

MARGARET KANE 


Building Roundtable 


BANKING recently held in New York its annual conference of bankers and building equipment and material manufactur- 
ers for a discussion of mutual problems. Another purpose of these meetings is to furnish ideas for further elaboration in the 
magazine. Below, left, part of the conference table; right, an informal visit between sessions 
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Here’s what the leadin 
in the Recorda 


1. Less work for clerks. 


With ordinary transit methods, clerks list 
and completely describe each check. But with 
the Recordak Transit System, only the listing 
is necessary. And this can be done at the 
same time checks are photographed. 


5. Much more economical. 


Because it calls for only a listing . . . reduces 
chances of error . . . is so much faster than 
ordinary descriptive methods . . . the Recordak 
System cuts transit operating costs by as 


much as 40%. 


6. 


Faster. 


Ordinarily, expert transit clerks list and de- 
scribe about 400 checks an hour. But with the 
photographic speed of Recordak, they are 
able to handle up to 2400 checks in the same 


period of time. 


New book tells all— 

It gives you a complete picture of the many 
advantages of the Recordak Transit System. 
This book is free. Write Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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banks see 


Transit System... 


3. Fewer chances of error. 1. New protection 


Recordak microfilming reduces listing errors for depositors, banks. With Recordak, checks 
to a minimum because clerks have only the are photographed before being sent for collec- 
amounts to think about. All other descrip- tion. Then if they are lost, stolen, destroyed 
tions are taken care of photographically ... in transit, you can quickly get facsimiles with- 
and photography doesn’t make mistakes. out inconveniencing depositors. 


=PRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to banking systems 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Recordak Corporation Name 
350 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. Bank 


Please send me the new 
book about Recordak, 


“IN BANK AFTER 
BANK AFTER BANK.” 
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METZGER 


A. I. B. Convention in Cincinnati 


MEATY, diversified program plus stimulating ideas plus 

1,300 bank men and women plus enthusiasm equal a 

successful 44th annual American Institute of Banking 
convention in Cincinnati June 10 to 13. 

It is impossible to recount in this brief sketch of the 
highlights of the convention all that the speakers said, all 
of the educational progress contained in committee reports, 
and all of the fun the delegates had between sessions. This 
is, in brief, a mere outline of the convention happenings. 

At the first business session Charles W. Dupuis, presi- 
dent of The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, and one 
of the founders of Cincinnati Chapter, made an address of 
welcome, to which George J. Greenwood, Jr., responded. 

During his remarks to the convention, A.B.A. Executive 
Manager Harold Stonier introduced to the delegates Leroy 
Lewis, assistant national educational director; Miss Marion 
Turner, text editor and assistant to national educational 
director; and Robert C. Rutherford, assistant secretary of 
the A. I. B. 

In an address to the delegates, A.B.A. President Frank 
C. Rathje traced the monetary and economic trends in 
this country from 1896 down to the present day. The Rev- 
erend William H. Alexander, of Oklahoma City, talked 
on “The Atomic Spirit.” 

The 20th anniversary national public speaking contest 
was attended by A. P. Giannini, founder and guiding 
genius of the Bank of America and founder of the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endowment Awards. The $500, 
$300, $200 and $100 awards were presented by Mr. Gian- 
nini to the winners in the order named: Francis G. Strad- 
cutter, of the Bank of California N. A., San Francisco; 
Lawrence K. Arthur, of Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis; 
Forde U. Steele, of Central National Bank of Cleveland; 
and Robert A. Potter, of Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 

Institute and departmental conferences, in which bank- 


PICTURE CAPTIONS | 


A. I. B. delegates lined up at the Gibson Hotel awaiting their 
turn to register, above, left 
* 


Delegates exchange social events coupons for admission tickets, 
above, right 
* 
A panel discussion at Women’s Conference on “Qualifying for 
Opportunities,” led by Educational Director William A. 
Irwin, below, left. L. to r., Julia C. Cummings, First National 
Bank, Minneapolis; Margaret Murray, Union Bank & Trust 
Company, Fort Worth; Dr. Irwin; Florence C. Otten, Citizens 
Savings Bank, Providence; and E. Kay Madden, Seattle-First 
National Bank 
* 
A panel on “The Education of Tomorrow’s Bankers,” led by 
Assistant Educational Director Leroy Lewis, below, right. 
L. tor., William G. F. Price, American National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago; Loring L. Gelbach, Central National Bank, 
Cleveland; Mr. Lewis; Everett J. Livesey, The Dime Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn; and James W. Allison, Equitable Trust Co., 
Wilmington 


ing leaders participated, during the second and third days 
of the convention covered ‘‘Education,” ‘Bank Opera- 
tions,”’ ‘‘Credits,”’ ‘Chapter Administration,” ‘‘Women in 
Banking,”’ ‘‘ Bank Management,” and “‘ Trust Business and 
Investments.” An open forum was held for chapter leaders 
on the closing day. 

At a caucus held on Tuesday evening candidates for na- 
tional office and their campaign managers presented their 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Prospective automobile buyers want to finance 
through local banks—and they've expressed their 
preference by an overwhelming majority. 

According to an impartial survey conducted among 
State Farm Mutual policyholders, eight favor local 
bank financing to every one who'll choose some 
other form of financing. 

Those figures may amaze you. But State Farm 
Mutual saw the trend taking shape years ago. Be- 
fore the war, State Farm had developed a plan which 
was meeting with remarkable success. By the end 
of 1941, it was directing nearly $4,000,000 of first- 
class car financing business every month to local banks. 


New opportunities for your bank! 
Send today for FREE booklets 


You're the favorite, Stol / 


Compared with today’s tremendous possibilities, 
that was a drop in the bucket. Right now a demand 
exists among State Farm’s 1,300,000 policyholders 
for 871,000 automobiles. And, when you include 
the other essentials our policyholders need, it adds 
up to a huge $5,260,000,000 demand for consumer 
goods. Translate that into potential financing dol- 
lars—and you'll see what a great opportunity exists 
for cooperating banks under the State Farm Bank 
Plan. 


Now is the time to get details! Now is the time 
to cash in on this overwhelming preference fer 
financing purchases the local bank way. 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Canadian Office: 
Toronto, Ontario 


CLIP NOW! .. . MAIL TODAY!-——— 4 


State Farm Insurance Companies 8-76 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentiemen: 


or booklets we have checked below: 


Please send us, without obligation, the FREE bookiet 


Here are two booklets every banker should have! ‘‘New Profit Opportunities 
for Banks,’’ explains in detail how The State Farm Bank Plan works for you. 
“The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good Will Insurance for Banks,”’ 
tells how you can insure consumer loans at low cost. Both of these booklets 
are free for the asking. Simply indicate on this coupon whether you'd like 
one or both booklets. Then clip it and mail to State Farm Mutual, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. There is no obligation. 
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0 "New Profit Opportunities for Banks” 


O “The State Farm Group Loan Life Plan—Good 
Will Insurance for Banks” 
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A. I. B. Convention 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


qualifications. Since there were no contests, the candidates 
were elected by voice vote at the final general convention 
session on Thursday afternoon and were inducted into 
office by retiring President David T. Scott, who is assistant 
cashier of The First National Bank of Boston. 

George J. Greenwood, Jr., assistant manager of the 
Portland, Oregon, branch of The Bank of California N. A., 
was elected president. Mr. Greenwood served as vice- 
president during Mr. Scott’s presidency. 

Garnett Carter, assistant vice-president of Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, was elected national vice- 
president. He was formerly a member of the Executive 
Council of the Institute. 

Four Executive Council members were elected to replace 
four members whose terms expired with the close of this 
convention. The new members are: 

Alton P. Barr, vice-president of Security Savings Bank, 
Birmingham; Walter Behnke, of Old Kent Bank, Grand 
Rapids; Clarence W. Brown, assistant cashier of American 
Trust Company, Sacramento; and Christian Ries, of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. Messrs. Barr, Behnke, 
and Brown previously served as associate councilmen. 

National Educational Director Irwin reported that five 
textbooks are nearing completion and four of them—*‘Sav- 
ings Banking,” ‘Introduction to the Study of Trusts,” 
“‘ Accounting I,” and “Trusts II ’—will be ready for chapter 
use this Fall, while the other, ‘‘ Accounting II,” will be 
completed by mid-year. The first two texts are completely 
new and will be introduced for the first time, while the 
other three are complete revisions. 

The principal speaker at this closing session was Dr. 
Clark G. Kuebler, president, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis- 
consin, whose topic was “‘An American Takes Inventory.” 

At this final session incoming President Greenwood an- 
nounced the appointment of national committee chairmen 
for the ensuing year, as follows: 


PICTURE CAPTIONS 
Retiring Institute President Scott presents roses in recognition 
of a year of outstanding achievement to retiring National 
Women’s Committee Chairman Julia L. Irwin, of The National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Texas, while Incoming President 
Greenwood and Incoming National Women’s Committee 
Chairman Jones look on, above, left 
+ 


A. P. Giannini, center, above 
> 
A. P. Giannini Public Speaking Award winners, above, right, 
clockwise from lower right hand corner, Messrs. Stradcutter, 
Arthur, Potter and Steele 
* 


Convention delegates attentively listening during the public 
speaking contest, below, left 


Four new Executive Councilmen—l. to r., Messrs. Brown, 


Behnke, Barr, and Ries, below, right 


Debate—E. Francis DeVos, of Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis; Forum and Seminar—John J. Duerk, of Howard 
Savings Institution, Newark; Membership—C. Edward 
Berryman, of Marine Trust Company, Buffalo; Publicity— 
Kathryn C. O’Connor, of Putnam & Company, Hartford; 
Public Speaking—Roland E. Bratton, of Fort Worth 
(Texas) National Bank; Public Relations—D. C. Armanino, 
of American Trust Company, San Francisco; and Women’s 
—Alice I. Jones, of Third National Bank and Trust Co., 
Scranton. 

Purposely, mention of the smooth functioning of the 
convention machinery and the delightful entertainment 
features arranged by Cincinnati Chapter has been left un- 
til last. This report would be incomplete, however, without 
saying that William A. Reckman, of The Western Bank 
and Trust Company, and his committee of 250 bank men 
and women were warmly praised by the convention dele- 
gates for ‘“‘a job well done.’’ Nothing had been overlooked, 
and nothing was too much trouble. 

Mary B. LEACH 
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BANKING NEWS 


Seek to Clarify Law on | Savings and Mortgage Problems Discussed 
at Association’s Conference in Des Moines 


State-National Mergers 


A.B.A. Groups Act to 
Correct Legislation 


A clarification of the state 
and federal law with respect to 
the merger of state and na- 
tional banks will be sought by 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion as a result of recent diffi- 
culties encountered by the 
merging of state and national 
banks. 


A study of this question was 


jointly made by the A.B.A.’s 
State Bank Division and Legal 
Department, resulting in the 
adoption of a resolution by the 


Executive Committee of the | 


State Bank Division asking 
that the Federal and State 
Legislative committees draft 
corrective legislation and work 
for its passage. 


Resolution Adopted 


The resolution adopted by 
the committee follows: 


(1) That the Executive 
Division ask the State Legisla- 


can Bankers Association to 
draft a statute providing for 
the merging of state and na- 
tional banks continuing under 
state charter, by providing that 
the corporate existence of the 
constituent banks shall 
merged into and continued in 


the consolidated banking asso- | 


be | 


Warren Garst 


Savings bankers from Iowa, 
Missouri, Minnesota, North 
| and South Dakota, Kansas, 
and Nebraska held the first 


savings and mortgage confer- 
ence sponsored by the Savings 
| Division of the American 
Bankers Association in Des 
Moines Hotel, May 25 and 26. 
Myron F. Converse, presi- 
| dent of the Savings Division 
| and president of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank presided. Speakers on 


| mittee, and president, Iowa- 
Des Moines National Bank 
and Trust Company; John B. 
| Mack, Jr., manager of the 
A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
| ment; Edward E. Brown, 
chairman of board, First Na- 
| tional Bank, Chicago; J. R. 
| Dunkerley, secretary of the 


ciation and the consolidated | 


association shall be deemed to | 
be the same corporation as | 


each of the constituent banks, 


and make it available to any | 


state interested in its enact- 
ment. 


(2) That the Executive 


Committee of the State Bank | 


Division use its efforts to get 
the legislative committees of 


the states to enact this legisla- 


tion. 

(3) That the Executive 
Committee ask the Fed- 
eral Legislative Committee of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to draft an act to amend 
the federal statute to specifi- 
cally authorize mergers of na- 
tional banks into state banks 
when state laws permit such a 
merger. 
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Plan Bankers Consumer 
Credit Conference 


A national consumer credit 
conference for bankers is being 
| planned by the Consumer 
| CreditCommitteeoftheA.B.A., 
for late Fall or early Winter, 


Walter B. French. 

“‘It is reasonable to assume,” 
Mr. French said, ‘‘ that because 
of the increased interest in this 
phase of bank lending and the 
growing number of banks en- 
tering the consumer loan field, 
the forthcoming conference 
will draw a considerably larger 
attendance than the last pre- 
vious conference, which was 
held in St. Louis in 1940, and 


postwar mid-western regional 


. | the program included Herbert | 
Committee of the (State Bank) | | meng chairman of the | 


; ; ‘| Des Moines conference com- | 
tive Committee of the Ameri- 


according to Deputy Manager | 


attended by over 700 bankers. | 


H. L. Horton 
| Savings Division; Fred F. Spel- 


Division, and executive vice- 
president, Market Street Na- 


Melchior Palyi, Chicago econ- 
omist. 

Also, Warren Garst, member 
of the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission, and cashier, 


Ia.; Howard B. Smith, direc- 
tor, A.B.A. Department of Re- 
search in Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance; Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher, professor of urban land 
economics, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Walter T. Robinson, loan 


Administration, Des Moines, 
and vice-president and cashier, 


Chester R. Davis, chairman, 
A.B.A. Committee on Service 
for War Veterans, and vice- 
president and trust officer, Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company. 


A.B.A. Convention 
Reservations 


George S. Allen, chair- 
man of the Hotel Commit- 
tee for the 72d Annual 

_A.B.A. convention to be 
held in Chicago, Sept. 22- 
25, has mailed to member 
banks applications for ho- 
tel accommodations. Mr. 
Allen points out that the 
hotel situation in Chicago 
is still far from normal 
and that available accom- 
modations must be fully 
utilized. Applications for 
rooms will be considered 
in the order of their re- 
ceipt. 


lissy, vice-president, Savings | 


tional Bank, Philadelphia; Dr. | 


banks 
| At the end of 1944 there were 


Home State Bank, Jefferson, | 


Newton (Ia.) National Bank; | 


Bank Resources Doubled 
in War to $177 Billion 


A.B.A. Report Shows 
Large Rise in Capital 


During the war years 1940 
to 1945, banking resources in 
the United States more than 
doubled, according to a con- 
solidated statement of all fed- 
erally and state chartered 
banks, prepared by the State 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The statement shows that on 


| Dec. 31, 1945, total resources 


of the 14,553 banks in conti- 
nental United States reached a 
new high of $177,364,700,000. 
On Dec. 31, 1940, consolidated 
assets of the 14,892 active 
were $84,980,578,000. 


14,535 active banks which 
reported $152,046,421,000 in 
resources. 

The year-end figures for 1945 
were compiled from reports 
from state supervisory authori- 


| ties and from the Comptroller 


of the Currency, while figures 
for 1944 and 1940 are official 
reports from the Comptroller’s 


guarantee officer, Veterans’ | Office. 


Liquidity Increased 


The report shows that during 
the war years the privately 
owned state and national banks 
of the country aided the Gov- 
ernment in financing the war, 
and at the same time liquidity 
and the capital structure of the 
banks increased for the protec- 
tion of the public. On Dec. 31, 
1940, the banks had $75,961,- 
892,000 in deposits, and this 
deposit liability was covered 
by assets amounting to $84,- 
980,578,000. Of these assets, 
approximately $58,500,000,000 
consisted of cash, government 
bonds, and other liquid assets, 
amounting to approximately 
77.3 per cent of the deposit 
liability. 

On Dec. 31, 1945, total de- 
posits had increased to $165,- 
593,369,000, represented by to- 
tal assets of $177,364,700,000 
of which approximately $145,- 
323,000,000 were in cash, gov- 
ernment bonds, and other 
liquid assets. This liquid por- 


| tion of total assets represents 
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The A.B.A. Public Relations Council Meets in Chicago 


Seated, left to right, Messrs. Tufts, Kuhns, Jorgenson, Irwin, Seleeman, Neal, Reed, Green, 
Mack, Barnett, Powers. Standing, Call, Gunderson, Gibson, Wilson, Auch, Dunkerley, Payne 


43 New Members Added to Association Roster in Two Months 


Eighteen banks’ from 12 
states became new members of 
the American Bankers Associ- 
ation during May, according to 
a report of the Organization 
Committee, of which R. L. 
Dominick, president, Traders 
Gate City National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo., is chairman. 

The new members include: 

Arkansas, First State Bank, 
Conway. 

Georgia, Taylor-Knight 
Banking Company, Dexter; 
Citizens Banking Company, 
Lexington. 

Illinois, Southmoor Bank of 
Chicago; First National Bank 


of Lansing. 

Kansas, The Vermillon 
State Bank. 

Massachusetts, Melrose Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Missouri, LaMonte Com- 


munity Bank. 
New York, Peoples Indus- 
trial Bank, New York. 
Oklahoma, Citizens State 
Bank, Broken Bow; State | 
Bank of Grove; Farmers & | 
Merchants State Bank, Tulsa; | 


Bank of Wyandotte. 

South Dakota, Fairview State 
Bank. 

Virginia, National Bank of 
Northampton, Nassawadox. 

Washington, Seattle-First 
National Bank, Spokane & 
Eastern, Connell Branch; 
Dishman State Bank. 

Wisconsin, North Shore 
State Bank, Shorewood. 

25 in April 

Twenty-five banks from 16 
states and Puerto Rico became 
new members of the American 
Bankers Association during 
April. They are: 

Arizona, Valley National 
Bank, Wickenburg Branch. 

Arkansas, Perry County Bank, 
Perryville; Stephens Security 
Bank, Stephens. 

Georgia, Bank of Lumber 
City. 

Illinois, DeLand State Bank; 
First State Bank, Dongola; 
Manteno State Bank; Peoples 
State Bank, Newton. 

Louisiana, American Bank 
& Trust Company, Baton Rouge. 


American Bankers Association 


20th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain States, Alexandria Hotel, Los 


Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
15th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 


New York in cooperation with New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Agricultural School for Bankers, 


Aug. 7-9 
Angeles, California 
Sept. 22-25 
Nov. 7-8 
Chicago 
State Associations 
Aug. 12-17 
Cornell University, Ithaca 
Sept. 9-11 Iowa, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines 
Oct. 11-12 Nebraska, Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln 
Nov. 8-9 Arizona, Tucson 
Other Associations 
July 28- 
Aug. 10 


Central States School of Banking, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


CALENDAR 


Massachusetts, Canton In- 
stitution for Savings. 

Minnesota, Security State 
Bank, Bemidji; First Edina 
State Bank, Edina; Royalton 
State Bank. 

Nebraska, Durland Trust 
Company, Norfolk; Springfield 
State Bank. 

New York, Bank of James- 
town, Sherman Branch. 

Ohio, Citizens Bank, Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Oregon, Commercial Bank of 
Newberg. 

South Carolina, Myrtle Beach 
Bank & Trust Company; Bank 
of Travelers Rest, Travelers 
Rest. 

South Dakota, Rushmore 
State Bank, Hill City. 

Texas, Greenville Avenue 
State Bank, Dallas. 

Vermont, Swanton Savings 
Bank & Trust Company. 

Washington, National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle, Queen 
Anne Branch. 

Puerto Rico, Bayamon Credit 
Bank. 


Bank Resources 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


87.8 per cent of the deposit 
liability. 

During the five war years 
the credit service provided by 
banks to meet the needs of 
individuals and business in- 
creased substantially. Loans 
and discounts outstanding Dec. 
31, 1940, amounted to $23,- 
741,224,000. At the end of last 
year this figure advanced to 
$30,330,566,000. 

The capital account of the 
banks increased more than $2 
billion during the war years, 
from $8,337,236,000 on Dec. 
31, 1940, to $10,579,246,000 
on Dec. 31, 1945. Figures, 
which have been previously 
compiled, covering the condi- 
tion of all state banks only, 
showed that the banks gen- 
erally have been plowing a 
large part of their earnings 
back into the capital account 
to provide a greater cushion of 
protection for their depositors 
and stockholders. 


Veterans’ Talks Revised 


Five talks prepared for the 
use of bankers in addressing 
veterans or in speaking on vet- 
erans’ affairs have been revised 
by the Committee on Public 
Education of the A.B.A., so 
that they would conform to the 
amended Servicemen’s Adjust- 
ment Act. 

These talks are entitled: 
“The Veteran and the GI Bill,” 
“The Veteran Comes Home,” 
“Helping the Veteran Finance 
a Home,” “Helping the Vet- 
eran Finance a Farm,” and 
“Helping the Veteran Finance 
a Business.”’ 


Sept. 8-11 


Sept. 19-21 


Sept. 29- 
Oct. 2 
Swampscott, Mass. 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 2 
nati, Ohio 


California 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Savings Banks Association of Maine, 
House, York Harbor 

Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott 


Robert Morris Associates, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 33d An- 
nual Convention Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
Financial Advertisers Association, San Francisco, 
Savings Banks Association State of New 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 


National Foreign Trade Council, Hotel Jefferson, 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Marshall 


New Ocean House, 


York, 
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Men Behind the Savings Bond Program 


to promote the sale of Treasury 

Savings Bonds to individuals has 
been announced by J. Frederick Hage- 
mann, Jr., chairman of the Committee 
on Treasury Savings Bonds of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and vice-presi- 
dent of The Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis. 

The A.B.A. organization, which will 
assist the U. S. Treasury in distributing 
the public debt as widely as possible, 
comprises a national committee of rep- 
resentative bankers from each of the 
broad geographical regions of the United 
States, and state chairmen who will 
coordinate activities between the banks 
and the Treasury state director of Sav- 
ings Bonds sales. In six states there are 
also state chairmen representing the six 
mutual savings banks associations. 

This national organization had an 
important part in the special sales pro- 
motion program for Treasury Savings 
Bonds during the period until July 4. 
Chairman Hagemann urged all banks 
to intensify the sales effort through 
lobby posters, newspaper advertising, 
and general publicity. 


NATIONWIDE organization of banks 


Ax A.B.A. Committee on Treasury 
Savings Bonds has been appointed by 
Frank C. Rathje, president of the Asso- 
ciation, as a working group to function 
as long as the need for this type of 
cooperation with the Treasury exists. 
The personnel of this committee was 
announced in the June issue of BANkK- 
ING. 

Here are the A.B.A. state chairmen: 
Alabama, Gordon D. Palmer, president, 
First National Bank, Tuscaloosa; Ari- 
zona, Hugh C. Gruwell, executive vice- 
president, First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix; Arkansas, Charles A. 
Gordon, vice-president and cashier, 
Simmons National Bank, Pine Bluff; 
Northern California, Carl F. Wente, 
senior vice-president, Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco; Southern 
California, Frank L. King, president, 
California Bank, Los Angeles. 

Colorado, Leo A. Steinhardt, presi- 
dent, International Trust Company, 
Denver; Connecticut, Paul E. Callanan, 
vice-president, Hartford National Bank 
& Trust Company; Delaware, Robert 
U. Altemus, vice-president, Delaware 
Trust Company, Wilmington; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Thorias J. Groom, presi- 
dent, Bank of Commerce and Savings; 
Florida, G. G. Ware, president, The 
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First National Bank of Leesburg; 
Georgia, David J. Arnold, vice-president, 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company, 
Griffin; Idaho, D. F. Richards, presi- 
dent, American National Bank, Idaho 
Falls; Illinois, G. R. Boyles, president, 
Merchants National Bank, Chicago. 
Indiana, Charles H. Buesching, presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Bank & Trust 
Company, Fort Wayne; Jowa, R. R. 
Brubacher, president, Toy National 
Bank, Sioux City; Kansas, J. E. Mer- 
riam, president, Central National Bank, 
Topeka; Kentucky, Earl R. Muir, presi- 
dent, The Louisville Trust Company; 
Louisiana, A. R. Johnson, executive 
vice-president, City National Bank, 
Baton Rouge; Maine, Arthur F. Max- 
well, executive vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Biddeford; Maryland, 
Stuart L. Brown, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Southern Maryland, 
Upper Marlboro; Massachusetts, Henry 
J. Nichols, vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; Michigan, Ru- 
dolph E. Reichert, president, Ann Arbor 
Bank; Minnesota, H. R. Kurth, presi- 
dent, Citizens Bank, Hutchinson. 
Mississippi, Frank R. McGeoy, Jr., 
president, Bank of Greenwood; Mis- 
souri, W. W. Alexander, president, 
Trenton Trust Company; Montana, 
Harold E. Olsson, president, Ronan 
State Bank; Nebraska, Robert I. Stout, 
president, First National Bank, Teka- 
mah; Nevada, W. W. Hopper, president, 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno; 
New Hampshire, Norwin S. Bean, presi- 
dent, Manchester National Bank; New 


Wak U.S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Jersey, James C. Wilson, president, 
First Bank and Trust Company, Perth 
Amboy; New Mexico, L. C. Becker, 
president, First National Bank, Belen. 
New York City, William R. White, 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York; Upstate New York, 
Louis G. Meurer, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer, The Marine Trust Company, Buf- 
falo; North Carolina, William H. Neal, 
senior vice-president, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston-Salem; 
North Dakota, C. W. Burges, cashier, 
Security National Bank, Edgeley; Ohio, 
Paul M. Eliot, executive vice-president, 
Farmers Savings & Trust Company, 
Mansfield; Oklahoma, George H. C. 
Green, vice-president, Liberty National 
Bank, Oklahoma City; Oregon, Milton 
W. Rice, assistant vice-president, 
United States National Bank, Portland. 
Pennsylvania, T. C. Swarts, executive 
vice-president, Woodlawn Trust Com- 
pany, Aliquippa; Rhode Island, Elmer 
D. Nickerson, assistant secretary, In- 
dustrial Trust Company, Providence; 
South Carolina, Charles L. Cobb, presi- 
dent, The Peoples National Bank, Rock 
Hill; South Dakota, T. N. Hayter, vice- 
president, First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Sioux Falls; Tennessee, A. D. 
Brockman, president, First National 
Bank, Kingsport; Texas, Edward H. 
Winton, president, Continental Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Worth; Utah, Edgar 
A. Bering, director, Walker Bank & 
Trust Company, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont, Stetson C. Edmunds, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Rutland Savings 
Bank; Virginia, A. E. Anderson, presi- 
dent, Dominion National Bank, Bristol; 
Washington, Joel E. Ferris, advisory 
committee, Spokane & Eastern Branch, 
Seattle-First National Bank; West Vir- 
ginia, J. E. McDavid, president, The 
National Bank of Commerce, Charles- 
ton; Wisconsin, J. L. Stone, president, 
The First National Bank, Ripon; Wyo- 
ming, D. H. Wageman, vice-president, 
American National Bank, Cheyenne. 
Mutual Savings Banks Associations 
A.B.A. State Chairmen: Connecticut, 
L. A. Tobie, president, The Meriden 
Savings Bank; Massachusetts, J. Reed 
Morss, president, Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank; New Hampshire, Norwin 
S. Bean, treasurer, Manchester Savings 
Bank; New Jersey, Percy B. Menagh, 
executive secretary, New Jersey Savings 
Banks Association, Newark; New York, 
Henry Bruere, president, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York. 
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rratrorD HALL”, the ancestral plan- 
tation home of the Lees of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, is one of America’s 
most famous homes and one of the few 
perfect examples of true Georgian archi- 
tecture still standing. 

So wisely was the house planned that 
no additions were ever added, and when 
it was purchased for a shrine by the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation in 


The boxwood garden as seen through the 
chimney arc 


1929, no rebuilding was necessary and 
the reconditioning of the main house was 
comparatively simple. The mansion and 
grounds were laid out prior to 1730, and 
took five years to complete. The house 
was built of brick that had been made by 
hand on the plantation, and was con- 
structed in the form of an H, the wings 
of which were topped with twin sets of 
four great chimneys. The Great Hall on 
the second floor with its vaulted ceiling 
and hand carved paneling and pilasters, 
forms the bar of the H and was the scene 
of many brilliant gatherings during the 
Colonial period. 

“Stratford Hall” has provided Amer- 
ica with some of her most illustrious 
sons, among whom were Thomas Lee, a 
governor of Virginia and chiefly respon- 
sible for the purchase of the Ohio Valley 
from the Iroquois; Richard Henry Lee 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee, both signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; 


The Lees of Virginia © 


Robert E. Lee as a Second Lieutenant 


Lighthorse Harry Lee, George Wash- 
ington’s favorite officer, governor of Vir- 
ginia and father of the beloved Robert 
E. Lee, the statesman and brilliant caval- 
ryman of the War Between the States 
whose battle tactics were carefully stud- 
ied during World War II. 

Today, completely restored, the Great 
House and grounds which are open to 
the public are a fitting tribute to the Lee 
family whose sons contributed so much 
to the founding of this nation. 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insuratice 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


THE HOME 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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STATE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


CALIFORNIA. Oscar R. Mennenga, as- 
sistant manager of the CALIFORNIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION since Decem- 
ber 1941, has been appointed executive 
manager to succeed Lauder W. Hodges, 
who resigned June 1. 

Mr. Mennenga came to the associa- 
tion after more than 15 years’ service 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of San 


Francisco. Prior to our entry into the * 


war, he was assigned by the bank for 
special service with the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and aided in the 
organization of the San Francisco offices 
of the Priorities Division and the Divi- 
sion of Contract Distribution. 

Lauder W. Hodges announced his 
plan to open a law office in Los Angeles. 
He has been engaged by the California 
Bankers Association to serve as special 
counsel in the work of the new special 
committee on revision of the California 
bank act. Before coming to the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association Mr. Hodges 
practiced law in New York City and in 
San Francisco. 


* * * 


Ittrnots. Assembled for its 55th annual 
convention, the BANKERS As- 
SOCIATION drew up for the guidance of 
officers, committees, and members a 
declaration of policy advocating con- 
tinued support of the free enterprise 
system, the eontrol of inflation, the 
maintenance of sound currency, and 
other sound government policies; and 
urging banking’s adherence to high 
standards of ethics and leadership in 
worthy community activities. 


* * * 


Kansas. Carl A. Bowman, recently re- 
turned from service with the U.S. Navy, 
moves up from assistant secretary to 
secretary of the KANSAS BANKERS As- 
SOCIATION, succeeding his father, Fred 
M. Bowman, who has been elevated 
to executive secretary of the Kansas 
association. 


* * * 


Kentucky. As the outcome of a meas- 
ure sponsored by the Kentucky BANK- 
ERS Association, the state govern- 
ment has created a commissioner of 
banking and 4 state department of 
banking, separate from the department 
of business relations of which bank 
supervision had been a division. The 
new department is vested by the state 
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Oscar R. Mennenga 


with all administrative functions of the 
state pertaining to banking activities. 


* * * 


Micuican. A successful series of spring 
meetings was conducted this year by 
the nine groups of the MIcHIGAN BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION and drew a total 
attendance of nearly 1,900 bankers. 
H. A. Lyon, representing the agri- 
cultural committee of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce, spoke at the nine meet- 
ings. Discussion of the GI act and 
service to veterans was also a promi- 
nent feature of each meeting. 


* * * 


Montana. A recent report of the public 
relations committee of the MONTANA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, under the chair- 
manship of O. M. Jorgenson, president 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Billings, outlined a progressive plan of 
action for banks in the state, and 
stressed banking’s need for sound public 
relations in the years ahead. Dividing 
bank public relations into three areas— 


Saturday Closing 


Five states have to date enacted 
permissive or compulsory measures 
providing for Saturday closing for 
banks during the summer months. 
These are Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and New York. 
California State Law permits Sat- 
urday closing throughout the year. 


the bank’s relations with officers and 
employees, with customers, and with the 
general public—the report made spe- 
cific, constructive recommendations for 
improved policies at each level. 


* * * 


New York. Important action taken 
by the New York State BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION at the 50th annual con- 
vention recently was adoption of amend- 
ments to its constitution authorizing 
the establishment of a trust division, 
and appointment of an organizing com- 
mittee to set up such a trust division. 
This was the outcome of recommenda- 
tions presented to the convention by 
the Committee on Trust Functions as 
the result of studies indicating the need 
of a central source of trust information 
to serve the 316 operating bank trust 
departments in New York State. George 
C. Barclay, vice-president of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, and 
chairman of the Committee on Trust 
Functions, was named temporary chair- 
man of the organizing committee. 


* * * 


Onto. The Agricultural Committee of 
the On10 BANKERS ASSOCIATION, feel- 
ing the present time ripe for resumption 
of farmer-banker activities suspended 
because of wartime conditions, recently 
advocated a stepping-up of farmer- 
banker relations with a view to produc- 
ing goodwill as well as new business. 
The committee urged banks in rural 
areas to consider (a) hiring a full-time 
agricultural staff member; (b) retaining 
a part-time man whose primary busi- 
ness brings him into contact with farm- 
ers; (c) assigning a bank officer familiar 
with farming to devote a large portion 
of his time to agricultural work. 


* * * 


Wisconsin. Certificates of membership 
in the 50-Year Club of the Wisconsin 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION were awarded 
seven half-century bankers at the con- 
vention in June. The new members 
are Giles Down, president, and Robe 
Dow, Jr., cashier, Stoughton State 
Bank; George E. Greenwood, presi- 
dent, Greenwood’s State Bank, Lake 
Mills; Ira W. Parker, president, Mark- 
esan State Bank; Edward B. Rohleder, 
president, State Bank of East Troy; 
Louis Schriber, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Oshkosh; and Henry A. 
van Oven, president, Beloit State Bank. 
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| 
ONE KEY... 


and witness exclusive Friden Fully 
Automatic Multiplication. Here’s 
how it works; set one factor in the Keyboard 
and the other in the Multiplier, touch ONE KEY 
and presto, the Carriage positions, the Dials clear, 
the Multiplication starts, the Carriage shifts until the problem 
is completed ...then both Keyboards clear and are ready for 
the next fully automatic multiplication or division. Ask 
your local Friden Representative for a demonstration of the 


many exclusive Friden effort saving Features. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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New State 
Presidents 


E. C. Ropertson 
Arkansas 


M. G. McManon 
California 


Water Pace 
Mississippi 


C. R. Dewey 
New York 


D. T. Ray 


Texas 


There is never any traffic congestion 
on the straight and narrow path. 


Nothing helps a person’s complexion 
like putting it to bed before 1 A.M. 


It pays to be honest even though you 
may be a long time collecting. - 


Prize-fighting rules now prevail in 
many European nations. When one side 
leads with the Right, the other counters 
with the Left. 
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Steel At Last! 


Finest Grade ‘A’ Files 


NOW AVAILABLE To Serve Your Needs 


We anticipated your great need for this 
type of Filing Equipment and have secured 
a large stock from our old nationally known 
filing cabinet manufacturer. 


Quality Grade ‘‘A’’ Construction Features: 


® Cast Bronze Label Holder and Pull 
® Quiet, Easy, Smooth Rolling Drawers 
® Roller Bearing Suspension Drawers 


® Vertically and Horizontally Braced 
Welded Framework. 


® Baked Finish for Lasting Beauty 


7-Drawer Double Card File Thumb Latch On Each Drawer For Positive. 


No. 4119 Green $125.90 Cc 
No, 4119W or M...... $139.40 losing 
(Walnut or Mahogany)~ 
A seven drawer, double compartment unit, ( Fa. pprov rices) 


capacity, (including, guides) light stock cards, (4,0r..[Lerter and Legal Available — Order Now) 


THE FILE HOUSE, 


7916 Lincoln Ave. 


Order Now For 
We manufacture the Finest Special Bank 
equipment, including Money Busses, Col- 


lateral Trucks, etc. Our Sales Engineers will Prompt Shipment 


be glad to call and discuss your needs. 


No. 4115 Green 145.00 
No. 4115W or M.......... 


(Walnut or Mahogany) 


This is an eaves drawer, double compartment 

on Index Unit. Capacity facets guides) 
s 56,900. For cards 5” wide 


INC. 


Special Bank Installations are completely 
designed, built and installed by our en- 
gineers. We would like to co-operate with 
you. 


Olive 


Green 


Walnut 


Available 


or 


For 


Mahogany 


Immediate 


Finish 
60 Days 


3-Drawer Oversize File 


No. 4107 Green . No, 4143 Green 
No. 4107W or M......... : x No, 4143W or M 
(Walnut or Mahogany) (Walnut or Mahogany) 


For filing checks, vouchers, notes, statements Designed for blue prints, drawings, photographs 
and envelopes and oversize misceilaneous papers. 


Type of File . Outside Dimensions 
w H 


Check File 
Double C. I. 
Double C. I. 
Double C. I. 
Oversize 


Shipment 


9-Drawer Double Card File 


No. 4117 Green 
No. 4117W or M 
(Walnut or Mahogany) 
folowing vcapecity? ‘Light This unit has the 
Light 46,500, medium 


Inside Clear 
H 


3 


14% 


11-Drawer Card File 

— 
= 
©O 
7-Drawer Check File 
$85.70 

4107 7 ity 51 28 12 25% 
4115 il 12 51 28 257 
4117 9 141He 51 28 4 25% 
4143 3 201Ke 28 18H 26% 
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Hay While the Sun Shines 


IXTY-FOUR bales of hay, a life-like cow and a hay- 

S ride launched a four-day promotion at the Union 

Bank, Erie, Pennsylvania, aimed at increasing 
systematic savings accounts. 

“The only thing missing from our lobby,” laughed 
Alfred J. Hartleb, vice-president and cashier, “was 
the barnyard odor itself. Public response and interest 
was very gratifying, but it is foo early to measure 
increase in accounts.” 

Built around the theme, ‘‘ Make Hay While The Sun 
Shines,” the promotion started with a bang Monday 
noon, May 13, with well-known local figures taking a 
hay-ride behind a team of horses around town and 
pulling up in front of the Union Bank at Erie’s busiest 
intersection. Crowds gathered to hear an impromptu 
broadcast, from the bed of the hay wagon, by Wiles 
Halleck of WLEU, local station. 

Thousands of Erieites heard the program; hundreds 
saw the broadcast. The “Make Hay While The Sun 
Shines” theme was explained: 


“Sure, it’s hay, says the Union Bank to all skeptics 
who step into the bank lobby today. Piles of hay are 
everywhere to emphasize the value of ‘making hay 
while the sun shines.’ In everyday American language 
that means: Save something every pay-day while 
wages are high. A Union Bank savings account is an 
easy and profitable way. For your convenience, the 
Union Bank, 12th and State Streets, is open Friday 
evenings 5:30 to 7:00.” 

The public figures were invited on the hay-ride by 
Mr. Hartleb and some brought friends to help put 
the stunt over. Harold Wilson, president of the Erie 
Advertising and Sales Club, told listeners that thrift 
was good for Erie and that he was highly in favor of 
the type of advertising he was participating in. Henry 
Crossley, president of the Exchange Club, emphasized 
the possibilities of consistent savings, and Otto C. 
Brown, president of the Erie Lions Club, told that the 
average working man can insure his future with sys- 
tematic savings. 


Erie service club officials and Union Bank representatives take a downtown hay-ride to launch the bank’s savings promotion 
campaign 
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S. A. Wagner, Kiwanis president, 
mentioned the ease of making a down 
payment on a new car, with small 
weekly savings; Jeanne A. Caldwell, 
president of the Women’s Business and 
Professional Club, said she believed 
the majority of business women could 
achieve the independence they desire so 
much by savings accounts. Mr. Hartleb 
closed the program with a reiteration 
of the campaign’s aims and a cordial 
invitation to “stop in.” 

Spot announcements were given over 


the radio three times daily for the first | 


three days of the campaign and at 


different intervals to catch a wider | 


cross section of listeners. Both local 
daily papers were used for 8” x 10” 
advertisements which included a photo 
of the hayriders, wide brimmed hats, 
hay forks and all. 

In one of the bank’s windows, a 
3’ x 2’ papier-maché cow, borrowed 
from the Erie County Milk Association, 
swished its tail and chewed its cud, 
stopping a great deal of sidewalk traffic. 


Cardboard black cats and placards | 


shouted thrift messages, like “Money 
Saved is Money Earned—Get a Kitty 
Bank Today!” 

Fourteen bales of hay stood on the 
sidewalk in front of the bank, 33 were 
pyramided in the center of the bank’s 
lobby and 17 bales decorated a back 
entrance inside the office building. 
Pitchforks were stuck here and there. 

The whole promotion gave impetus to 
a tellers’ new savings account selling 
campaign that will last for eight months. 
During this period, Hartleb explained, 


employees will earn 50 cents for every 


$100 of savings account balance. 
WALTER RUDLOPH 


“Mr. Johnson, lend me your ‘insufficient | 
funds’ stamp. I want to scare the daylights 


out of my husband!” 


@ Yes, you'll have one of the finest 
letterhead papers available if the 
watermark answers these three ques- 
tions. Dictation, English, Old Badger 
and Anniversary Bonds are cotton 
fibre papers made by Fox River. 


@ The finest papers are made from 
cotton fibres . . . the more cotton fibre, 


* the finer the paper. They're made by 


craftsmen, like the men at Fox River, 
who have been making fine cotton 
fibre papers since 1883. 


@ Ask your printer, lithographer or 
engraver about Fox River papers. 
He'll be glad to recommend the paper 
with the correct cotton fibre content 
for each business need. 


WATERMARK 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER 


401-G South Appleton Street 


CORPORATION 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Bank Travel Exhibition 


RACTICAL helps and guides for va- 

cation travelers are offered in a 

travel exhibition at THE BANK FOR 
Savines, New York. Recognizing that 
recreation is a human need and that 
thrift is not merely putting money in 
the bank but also the wise utilization 
of time and energy, Rowland R. Mc- 
Elvare, senior vice-president of the 
bank, arranged the exhibition to bring 
to the travel-hungry public information 
on some available vacation facilities. 

The acquisition for future bank ex- 
pansion of an adjoining old brownstone 
house made possible a series of attrac- 
tive exhibitions in. rooms that open 
directly upon the banking floor. In con- 
junction with leaders in the travel field, 
the bank assembled an exhibition that 
gives helpful suggestions to those in- 
terested in a short holiday or long trip, 
with details on where to go, how to go, 
and what to see. 

An exhibit by Pan American Airways 
dramatically charts air routes on a 
large pictorial map and shows the newest 
model Clipper. A New York department 
store uses the air route map as a smart 
background for its correct travel clothes. 

In the same room, American Express 
vividly presents a wide assortment of 
attractive trips immediately available, 
featuring escorted tours at various 
prices. 

An exhibit by the State of New Jersey 
portrays in large photomural panels, 


with factual descriptions, the diversified 
vacation lures of the New Jersey moun- 
tains, seashore, and lakes, offering a 
choice of more than 40 nearby resorts. 

Another important section of the ex- 
hibition features South America. Moore- 
McCormack Lines shows a model of a 
ship soon to be available for South 
American trips, flanked by a brilliant 
diorama of the famed harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro, and by a series of fascinating 
kodachromes projected continuously on 
@ screen. 

The exhibit on Canada, by Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific rail- 
roads, in colorful posters, displays, and 
literature outlines the beauties of Jasper 
National Park, points out the pleasures 
of a trip to Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, 
and urges a visit to the Ontario high- 
lands and the Maritime Provinces. 

A travel magazine is another ex- 
hibitor. Large color enlargements from 
this publication suggest attractions of 
several American cities. An animated 
display, flood-lighted, mechanically 
turned mounted pages of the recent” 
issues. 

The New England room was dec- 
orated to simulate pine paneling. The 
New Haven Railroad and the State of 
Maine utilize this room to show visitors 
photographs of the holiday charms of 
that section. 

The West is represented by Northern 
Pacific and the Southwest by descrip- 
tive literature furnished by the Santa 
Fe. 


One of the 
travel exhib- 
its at The 
Bank for 
Savings, New 
York City 


Mortgage Management 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY of 
New York is distributing a new booklet, 
“Nine Keys to Sound Mortgage Man- 
agement.” It discusses such problems as 
delinquency in interest payments, un- 
der-insurance, neighborhood changes af- 
fecting property values, and other pit- 
falls inherent in mortgage investments 
which do not usually receive skilled, 
full-time supervision. 


Car Financing 


Designed to make low-cost bank 
credit available to the automobile buyer 
and to enable him to have his compre- 
hensive insurance placed with the in- 
surance agent, broker or company of his 
choice, THE First NATIONAL Bank of 
Boston has developed what it calls The 
First Plan. 

The plan is based on three simple 
forms: (1) An application to which is 
attached a motor vehicle mortgage and 
note form; (2) a purchase letter of 
credit mailed to the prospective buyer 
when his application has been approved, 
certifying to any auto dealer that credit 
has been arranged with the bank; (3) 
a purchase draft, printed on the reverse 
side of the credit letter, which the dealer 
fills out for the net balance due him 
which he then endorses and deposits. 

The amount of the buyer’s loan is 
the sum of the purchase draft paid to 
the dealer, the amount of the insur- 
ance premiums, and the bank’s finance 
charge. 

“The First Plan,” says the bank, “has 
been designed primarily to benefit the 
car buyer. We believe that, when his 
interests are served, then the dealer, the 
insurer and the bank will benefit.” 


“Wild West” Bank Opening 


An enthusiastic crowd of 5,000 resi- 
dents and visitors, tripling the normal 
size of the town, flocked to Wickenburg, 
Arizona, “Dude Ranch Capital of the 
World,” for the opening of the 22nd 
office of the VALLEY NATIONAL BANK. 

Western as a cow pony, the VALLEY’s 
new branch, from: its peeled-post hitch- 
ing rail, galvanized iron canopy and 
rough-board, false-front facade to its 
peeled-slab counters and wainscoting 
and ox-bow light fixtures, is strictly in 
the pioneer tradition. The architecture 
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PHILCO 
Qnternational Corporation 


230 PARE AVENUE YORE 


Walter’ R. Bimson, left, president of the 
Valley National, gets his share of the ton of 
beef served at the barbecue 


faithfully follows the intentions of Wick- 
enburg leaders to restore throughout 
the town, now famous as a guest ranch 
center, its old-time western atmosphere. 

Across the false-front ‘second story ”’ 
of the 20-foot bank building, a weath- 
ered signboard, lettered in gay nine- 
ties style, proclaims “Valley National Cle r\ 
Bank, Largesf Bank in the Rocky ( [ 

To honor the first bank in the com- gee ; 
munity in over a decade, the Wicken- W RIFING ANDER MAEL PAPER 
burg Round-Up Club, a civic booster 
organization, declared the day the bank 
opened an official holiday. Schools and 
business establishments closed, and 
ranchers, farmers and miners from 50 
miles around drove into town early to 
enjoy “Valley Bank Day.” 

With bronzed, bewhiskered men in 
blue jeans and stetsons and their ladies PRINEI 
in flowered gingham and crinoline Jend- 
ing color to the scene, the celebration ENCGGRAV ER 
included a western parade, a burro 
race by a score of Wickenburg’s busi- 
ness men, a whisker judging contest, a 
stagecoach delivery of “gold dust,” the 
official dedication of the bank, an in- 
formal reception, a free barbecue sup- 
per for an estimated 2,500 guests, and 
a gala community square dance. 

One visitor, a veteran of 20 years 
in eastern banks, later summed up his 
impressions of the event with: “It was 
the darndest bank opening I’ve ever 
seen.” 


FIONN 


ARIS FOCRAI 
OF CORPORATE STATION! 


Auto Insurance 


“Know Your Automobile Insurance” 
is the title of a pocket-size book- 
let published by Security-First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Los Angeles. It is dis- 
tributed to customers who come to the 
bank for car financing, and to insurers 
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for their customers. The folder, written 
in laymen’s language, explains many of 
the various types of automobile insur- 
ance now available. 


"Commerce Family” 


In a special observance of Memorial 
Day, the NationaL BANK oF Com- 
MERCE, Seattle, Washington, distrib- 
uted a 20-page booklet on its war vet- 
erans to all members of the ‘Commerce 
Family” — nearly 900 employees. The 
inside pages carry thumbnail sketches 
of the war and banking careers of the 
‘six gold stars, and the 109 men and 
women returned from service as mem- 
bers of the staff. 


In addition, the two largest offices 
of the National Bank of Commerce 
have placed in their lobbies boards 


carrying photographs of their former 
servicemen. 


Car Card Bank Advertising 


The Reviewing Stand, publication of 
National Transitads, carried an article 
in the May issue by W. M. Sheridan, 
secretary, COMMONWEALTH Trust Com- 
PANY of Pittsburgh, on the efficiency of 
that bank’s car card advertising of per- 
sonal loans and the bank’s “Thrifti- 
check”’ plan. 

“Transit advertising,” wrote Mr. 
Sheridan, “provided the large circula- 


“First” for Banks 


For more than 80 years promptness, efficiency, 
and friendly contacts have characterized The 
First National Bank of Chicago relationship with 
correspondent Banks. 


These qualities have been developed by an 
intimate knowledge and appreciation of the 
problems and the needs of out-of-town banks. 
How successfully The First of Chicago has met 
the requirements of correspondent banks is 
attested to by the ever increasing number of 
banks that take advantage of the complete facili- 
ties available to them at The First. 


Your bank is cordially invited to make this bank 
your Chicago correspondent. 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Growing with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPCRATION 


tion we needed at low cost, gave daily 
repetition of the message, and presented 
the message dramatically and colorfully 
—day and night.” 

Effectiveness of the medium was 
evidenced by increased business in per- 
sonal loans. On the “Thrifti-check” 
plan, approximately 51 per cent of all 
new accounts were directly traceable to 
transit advertising. 


Display Windows 


The AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of Chicagohas removed 
some iron bars on the outside of its 
building and added two new windows to 
its present display facilities. These win- 
dows flank the LaSalle Street entrance 
and are daily seen by thousands of 
people in Chicago’s financial district. 
Utilizing techniques developed by re- 
tail stores, several striking displays have 
already been placed in the windows, 
advertising the various services offered 
by the bank. 


Standard Currency Wrapper Plan 


In response to requests and sugges- 
tions from various banks, the Bank 
Management Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is inquiring 
into the possibility of a standard color 
system in the use of currency straps 
and coin wrappers. 

Different currency denominations are 
designated by the wrapper color which 
helps in sorting and counting and also 
serves to avoid errors. 

At the present time, however, there 
is little uniformity in the color schemes 
for currency wrappers except in some of 
the Federal Reserve banks. As much of 
this wrapped currency travels from 
bank to bank, all sorts of color schemes 
find their way into one bank, rendering 
it impossible to identify currency de- 
nominations by color of the wrapper. 

The Bank Management Commission 
at its Spring meeting in March planned 
a project to standardize the color scheme 
according to the denomination of cur- 
rency in the paekage and also the num- 
ber of bills inclosed. A collection of 
wrappers is being obtained from various 
banks throughout the country, to see 
what colors are actually in use. After 
they have been assembled, a standard 
color scheme will be approved by the 
Commission and recommended to the 
banks. 


Bank Tribute to Auto Industry 


The NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
sponsored a full-page advertisement in 
which bankers associations in 45 states 
and the District of Columbia paid 
tribute to the automobile industry on 
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t. occasion of its Golden Jubilee. The 
messages were in response to an invita- 
tion from C. T. Fisher, Jr., president of 
the NATIONAL BANK oF DETROIT, ask- 
ing the bankers to join it in saluting the 
industry and to state what the industry 
had done for their states. 

The advertisement received high com- 
mendation from the automobile indus- 
try and from the press and financial 
publications of Detroit, the only such 
advertisement to receive individual ac- 
claim. ‘The bank expects to prepare a 
brochure to include the messages in full 
for distribution nationally and inter- 
nationally. 


Interesting Bank Statement 


The Cuicaco City BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY presents an interesting and 
attractive quarterly statement of con- 
ditions for the first three months of 1946. 
The cover of the four-page booklet pre- 
sents a graphic story of the growth of 
the bank in deposits from $1 million in 
1903 to over $100 million in 1946. Frank 
C. Rathje, president of the American 
Bankers Association, is the bank’s 
president. 


"So You Want to Invest” 


This is the title of a friendly little 
booklet issued by the Union Dime 
Savincs Bank of New York for the 
guidance of security buyers—especially 
those who may be tempted to “play 
the market.” 

The text points out that the New 
York Stock Exchange, in its advertis- 
ing, stresses the importance of the in- 
vestor’s having the facts and knowing 
the risks concerning securities in which 
he is interested. The experienced in- 
vestor, it says, “recognizes three funda- 
mental principles in investing: (1) The 
safety of the money he invests; (2) a 
fair and reasonable return; (3) the li- 
quidity of his investment.” 

Summing up, the folder recommends 
that for a successful and balanced fi- 
nancial program the investor keep ade- 
quate reserves in a savings account, a 
reasonable amount of life insurance, that 
he hold his War Bonds and continue to 
buy Savings Bonds, and that if he has 
additional funds for other investments, 
he know the facts and the risks before 
he buys. 


Discussion Meeting 


The First NATIONAL BANK OF Putt- 
ADELPHIA recently held its third annual 
discussion meeting for its correspond- 
ents in-the Third Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. Nearly 200 bankers attended the 
one-day session at a hotel. 
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The Peoples National 

Bank of Grand Rapids had 

this exhibit at a home 
builders’ exposition 


Complete Foreign Department Service 


The world-wide connections of our Foreign Department, 
our facilities for transacting foreign business, and our ex- 
tensive knowledge of South American banking are advan- 
tages available to any correspondent upon request. 

Services are both functional and advisory, and the Foreign 
Department is under the supervision of one of the country’s 
internationally known authorities on foreign trade. 

The highly specialized services of this department are but 
another example of the many distinguishing, helpful features 
of Mercantile-Commerce correspondent service. 
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For all vacationists 


7 If you are looking for op- With most people making 
@ portunities to increase busi- @ vacation trips this summer, 
ness, don’t overlook American you have many chances to sell 
Express Travelers Cheques. these safe, convenient cheques. 


They mean extra enjoy- They’re as spendable as 

@ ment and peace of mind to @ cash—anywhere, and enjoy 

travelers, because if any are lost a worldwide reputation built by 
or stolen aprompt refundismade. two generations of travelers. 


Aside from the business angle, American Express 
Travelers Cheques are known as reliable builders 
of good will. If you want them to work for your bank and 
wish further information, write W. H. Stetser, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


Subjects discussed included loan par- 
ticipation, life insurance loans, GI loans, 
loans secured by accounts receivable, 
warehouse receipts, field warehousing 
receipts and trust receipts, and the de- 
velopment of community banking busi- 
ness. Speakers were officers of the bank 
and other experts. Dr. Lionel D. Edie, 
economist, spoke on government bonds 
at the luncheon meeting. The corre- 
spondents were welcomed by the First 
National’s president, Harry C. Carr. 

The discussions are designed to ac- 
tivate the bank’s belief that banking, 
wherever possible, should be done in 
local communities. It holds that when 
local demand for credit exceeds the legal 
limit of a community bank the latter 
should have the cooperation of its city 
correspondents in meeting legitimate 
requirements. 

A record of the proceedings was made 
and copies were sent to those present 
and to banks which were unable to 
attend. 


Specialized Lending 


The MarsHatt & Iistey of 
Milwaukee has set up a department for 
the purpose of servicing consumer in- 
stalment loans and jobber and manu- 
facturer instalment financing. 

A. S. Puelicher, president of the 
bank, in announcing the new service, 
said: 

“A great variety of individual, fam- 
ily and business financing needs are 
cared for in this department. Aside 
from the multitude of individual con- 
sumer credit needs for emergencies and 
opportunities, this department handles 
financing for machinery and tools for 
manufacturers and retailers; accounts 
receivable financing for ready cash to 
meet the demands of business for in- 
creased inventories and capital; insur- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


The Central Bank of Oakland, California, 

held a Spring rose show in its lobby. Left, Dr. 

Charles Covell, national president of the 

American Rose Society, receives from J. A. 

Wainwright, vice-president of the bank, the 

prize to be awarded the amateur grower of 
the best red rose 
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ance premium financing for the buying | 
of long-term policies, and every type of | 
specialized ‘tailored’ financing, to meet 
the peculiar and specific needs of Mil- | 
waukee business firms. 

“Tn other words, it is our belief that a 
local bank can best work out specialized 
plans to meet the requirements of local 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers in 
financing their sales of merchandise and 
equipment to the ultimate consumer.” 

The department has individual, en- 
closed conference rooms to afford pri- 
vacy for customers. A special telephone | 
section has been installed for quick 
handling of loans, especially for dealers. 


"Reddie Money” 


Mr. “Reddie Money,” a little man | 
who is to appear on advertising of the 
WorcESTER County (Massachusetts) | 
INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS, made his 
debut on a small blotter distributed 
with passbooks to school children who | 
open savings accounts at the bank. 

““Reddie”’ is the creation of Adver- 


Highlights 


in Snsurance History 


THE HOSE SYSTEM IN BOSTON 


The Hose System, as it was called, completely revolutionized the 


method of extinguishing fires in larger cities. 


Hand Pump companies 


were organized and had these advantages: they could be placed near 
a water supply and water no longer had to be carried in buckets. 
While New York and Philadelphia adopted the plan (which released 
the personal services of citizens), Boston continued to resist the in- 
novation for a long time. The privilege of “aiding in the extinguishing 
of fires in the good old way” was a matter of patriotism too dear to 


be given up without a struggle. But the grow- 
ing number of fires and the reluctance of 
Bostonians to assist as formerly, compelled 
the city to give in in 1826, and the Hose 
System with volunteer fire companies soon 


became general. 


The NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM 
have been proud to keep in the ranks of those companies 
eager to adopt tested innovations in underwriting. 


tising Manager Harry C. Prince, and is 
being copyrighted. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH = PENNSYLVANIA 


Protection, Annuities, Reserve 


The Irvine Savincs BANK of New 
York has introduced the “PAR” Plan, 
representing protection for savings bank 
life insurance, annuities for U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, and reserve for a savings 
account. 

The plan includes the provision that a 
depositor may have protection for him- 
self and his family together with a pro- 
gram of buying savings bonds while he 
saves. The bank has prepared a booklet 
describing the plan and a leaflet indi- 
cating how it works for a depositor who 
may wish to save $10 a month. 

Robert A. Barnet, president of the 
bank, says that introduction of the 
plan coincides with the recent estab- 
lishment of a life insurance department 
in the bank and that it enables depositors 
to get savings bank life insurance and to 
buy Savings Bonds with a minimum 
amount of trouble. Both premiums and 
bond purchases are paid for periodically 
by an arrangement with the depositor 
who opens a “PAR” savings account. 


@ Our complete Foreign 
Department facilities are 
at the disposal of banks 
throughout the United 
States for the handling 


of commercial letters 


MANUFACTURERS 


TRUST COMPANY 
Bank-Agent Co-op 


Principal Office: 


Giles F. Foley, vice-president of the 
55 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


DENVER (Colorado) NATIONAL BANK, 
and chairman of a committee of 10 local 
banks co-sponsoring a bank-agent mer- 
chandising plan for automobile loans, 
recently supplied more than 100 insur- 
ance agents and brokers with a full kit 
of sales helps, including advertising 


of credit, export drafts, 


foreign remittances and Member Federal Deposit Insurunce 


other foreign transactions. or poration 
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literature, suggested rate charts, and 
application blanks. 

To blanket the metropolitan Denver 
area with the bank-agent story, the 
banks have provided some 60,000 small 
four-color labels for use by agents on 
statements, letters and other mail; 
30,000 larger two-color poster stickers 
to paste on policies, and 30,000 two- 
color folders for distribution to insur- 
ance clients. A sample “work sheet”’ 
included in the kit demonstrates the 
plan, and plenty of application blanks 
are ready for signatures on the dotted 
line. 


Before the war, Denver banks were 
among the first in the country to estab- 
lish a bank-agent program. While the 
agents’ reception of the idea at that 
time was lukewarm, response is now 100 
per cent plus, according to Howard 
Hutson, chairman of the Denver Bank- 
Agent Plan Committee, and vice- 
president of the Denver Association of 
Insurance Agents. 


Non-Par Bank Directory 


A second edition of its handy “List 
of Non-Par Banks” is being distributed 
by the First NaTioNnAL BANK OF 


In some places it 


takes a 
whole new building 


We’ve added a good many tele- 
phones in the last six months — 
something over 1,800,000. 

But there’s more than that still 
to be done. In addition to the 
instruments, we’re putting in new 
switchboards, new cables, even 
new buildings in some places. For 
there never was such telephone 
growth before. 

It’s the biggest job the Bell Sys- 
tem has ever had. But we'll get it 
done, and in the shortest time pos- 
sible. We don’t like to keep people 
waiting for telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Kentucky. This reprint 
incorporates the many changes that 
have taken place since the first tabula- 
tion (July 1, 1945) and contains a listing 
by states of all banks which have re- 
mained on or have been added to the 
non-par list as of May 1, this year. 

Since July 1, 1945, two states have 
been added to the par list, leaving 24 
states in which at present some banks 
are not paying checks at par. 


Professional Loans 


The BANK OF VIRGINIA (Richmond) 
offers the teaching profession special 


‘ consideration on loans in “recognition 


of their high standard of integrity and 
stability in financial matters,” says a 
recent form letter addressed to the 
group. 

The bank offers loans for summer 


| courses, travel, or any other worth while 


purpose, without endorsers or collateral, 
for periods up to 18 months or more, 
requiring no repayment during the 
Summer. Red tape and delay are re- 
duced to the vanishing points; loans 
may be arranged by mail or phone. 
With travel restriction lifted for the 
first time since the war, and Summer 
courses back on schedule, the bank takes 
this opportunity of selling an influential 
professional group on preferred terms. 


Theme Song 


Radio’s commercial ditties which say 
“don’t put bananas in the refrigerator,” 
or give you sing-song sales talks on soaps 
and what-not, can’t out-do banks like 
the FARMERS AND MECHANICS SAVINGS 
Bank of Minneapolis. Its theme (to the 
tune of “Home on the Range”’): 

““Ohhhh— 

Give me a home 

With a 4 per cent loan 

And the skies won’t be cloudy or gray 


With payments like rent 
Interest just 4 per cent 
See Farmer-Mechanics today.” 


Business Planning Institutes 


Business planning institutes consist- 
ing of a series of lectures to help business 
men improve their merchandising meth- 
ods, modernize their stores, and gener- 
ally serve the public more efficiently, 
have been presented in a number of 
California cities this Spring through the 
joint facilities of the State Bureau of 
Business Education and the California 
school districts. Additional institutes 
are being organized for Fall. 

The California Bankers Association, 
one of the statewide organizations ¢o- 
operating with the Bureau of Business 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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THIS INVENTORY CARD 
HELPS ME CHECK EVERY 
CUSTOMER REGULARLY, 
BEFORE HE TAKES ANY 
STEPS TOWARD BUYING 


IM RETURNING THE LIST 


TO YOU. WE'VE DETERMINED 
THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
EACH OF YOUR PROSPECTS 


THIS DIRECT MAIL CARD WILL BACK 
UP THOSE CALLS I'VE BEEN MAK 
ING. LET'S MAKE A STRONG SELLING 
CAMPAIGN. DRAW UP A MAILING 
LIST, THEN WE'LL RUN THESE 
ADVERTISEMENTS FOR OUR AGENCY 
IN NEXT WEEK'S NEWSPAPERS 


ewark1, New Jersey 


a 


RY | 
OF FOLKS CARRYING AUTO | 
INSURANCE. THEY MIGHT BE } 
GOOD PROSPECTS UNDER OUR 
BANK- AGENT PLAN 


1] THANKS, ILL DO 
BUYING A NEW CAR ANY. THAT. SOUNDS LIKE 
| TIME, CREDIT TO PAY FOR | 

IT HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED 

AT YOUR BANK. YOUR 

INSURANCE AND LOAN 


JUST HAND THIS DRAFT 

WITH YOUR DOWN 
AND INSURANCE PAYMENT TO YOUR 
COULD BE SO EASY! 


Here, from prospect to purchase, is how the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan works. It’s a time-saving gain for all concerned. 


Inventorying your present policyholders is made easy by a 
flexible, quick-at-hand control—the inventory card. Banks, eager 
for sound loan business, co-operate by supplying the credit and 
signing in the final transactions. And your customers, with a 
new car on the way, are granted an easy-payment loan for auto- 
mobile and full insurance protection within a matter of minutes! 

That’s a real service to your present policyholders. It’s a 
selling job you can do now. 


Write for sample inventory card and 
direct mail solicitation material to: The 
American Insurance Group, Dept. 100, 


Newark 1, New Jersey. gpl 


The American Insurance Company « Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company + The Columbia Fire Insurance Company + Dixie Fire insurance Company + The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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THE 
HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


The capsule crime story we have for 
you today might be called ‘‘Know Your 
Depositor.”’ It illustrates, we believe, 
one of the latest refinements in the art 
of a dangerously ingenious 
one. o bright lads were picked up the 
othérday for practicing the scheme, which 
was netting them about $1000 a week. 


* * * 


* 


Here’s how it.goes: A member of the gang 
enters a bank and makes a deposit to the 
account of one of the neighborhood taverns. 
There are several checks, plus a cash 
deposit of from $75 to $100. 


At the same time he presents for cash- 
ing a check ef $500 or more, signed by 
the tavern owner and drawn on his 
account. If the teller shows any hesita- 
tion, the messenger suggests that he tele- 
phone the tavern and verify the check. 


* * * 


If the call is made, the voice of the 
“tavern keeper’’ assures the teller that every- 
thing is okay and commends his caution. 


* * * 


Several days later the checks deposited 
by the messenger are returned. No such 
accounts. These are duly forwarded to 
the tavernkeeper. That puzzled gentle- 
man insists he is seeing the checks for the 
first time and knows nothing about the 
deposit, or the messenger who made it. 


* * * 


The $500 check which was signed with 
his name, and which the messenger had 
cashed, was a well-executed forgery. 


* * * 


The telephone call? Phones in most 
taverns are in public booths. While one 
member of the gang is at the bank, the 
other is ir the tavern near the booth. 


If the phone rings, he explains that he is 
expecting a call and shuts himself into the 
beoth. If the bank is on the wire, he assures 
the teller that everything is all right. 


* * * 


Not much risk. Few tellers can identify 
a depositor’s voice over the telephone. 
So simple a plan is sure to appeal to 
imaginative penmen. If you service any 
tavern accounts, it might be well to ar- 
range a telephone password with the 
proprietor. 


Against such rackets, eternal vigilance is 
the price of safety. But you can provide gen- 
eral protection for your customer's checks 
by producing them on Hammermill Safety. 
To see the improved color range of this fine 
check paper, send a note on your bank 
letterhead for samples. Address Hammermill 
Paper Co., 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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| Education, has developed speech ma- 


terial on financing store improvements 
and modernization, for use at these 
sessions, 


Reprint Note 


Many banks have adopted the prac- 
tice of keqping their staffs, directors and 
important customers posted on current 
advertising by making preprints or re- 
prints available. The CALIFORNIA BANK, 
Los Angeles, has a thought in this con- 
nection worth considering. In the upper 
left hand margin of a reprinted adver- 
tisement appears this brief message: 

To Officers, Branch Managers and 
Department Heads: 


This proof of a current California Bank 
advertisement (No. 0000) is sent for your 
information, to apprise you of what our 
bank is saying to the public in its paid 
newspaper advertising. Perhaps you will 
wish to display it or circulate it among your 
employees since they also would doubtless be 
interested in seeing it. 

Advertising and Publicity Department 


Safe Deposit 


Abstracts of title are among the 
many valuables banks advise keeping 
in safe deposit boxes. But as the Hunt- 
INGTON NATIONAL BANK of Columbus, 
Ohio, points out, if the average customer 
followed this advice he’d have little 
if any room left for other valuables in a 
popular size box. So to make more room 
in these. boxes, perhaps even empty 
some in these days of short supply, and 
more important to fill some of the not- 
so-popular $25 rentals, the HuntING- 
TON offers a special service: safekeeping 
for bulky abstracts of title, $1.50 per 
year plus tax, regardless of the size of 
the document. 


“Do you mind shutting the door? There’s 


a slight draft” 


Ye Eds 


Looking for a new feature for the 
house magazine? Here’s one that adds a 
plus for contest possibilities. The Roya 
BANK OF CANADA’s magazine taps the 
store of war anecdotes picked up by ex- 
service employees around the world— 
humorous incidents, legends of valor, 
and such eerie tales as this one sub- 
mitted by an ex-sailor, titled “Ghost 
Ship”: 

“Tt was approximately 2 in the morn- 
ing. I was asleep on the quarterdeck of 
H. M. C. S. Orkney when I was awak- 
ened suddenly by the hideous clanging 
of the action station bell: I ran to my 
station with a certain amount of trem- 
bling. I knew something was up asit had 
been quiet so far on the trip. I could 
picture a heavy ‘Nip’ cruiser or sub- 
marine. Our radar had an echo at 2000 
yards and a signal lamp was flashing 
about a mile away, asking us to identify 
ourselves or we would be fired upon. 
We did so without hesitation. Then our 
‘old man’ asked them in turn to iden- 
tify themselves, which they did in the 
proper manner. To our surprise, how- 
ever, when we looked up the books, we 
found that this ship had been sunk by 
enemy action in February 1942 with all 
hands, and this was May 1944. Then 
we asked, ‘What is your destination?’ 
and the answer came back, ‘Destina- 
tion unknown.’ With that the ‘old man’ 
said, ‘Let’s get out of here—full speed 
ahead.’ Then radar reported they had 
lost contact at 2000 yards.” 

All stories published are reputedly 
true incidents. The authors receive $5 
in cash. 


Promoting Small Business 


New York State banks are planning 
an extensive advertising campaign to 
create 100,000 new businesses to offset 
more than that same amount closed 
during the war. Newspaper ads, a 
booklet, “Financial Services for the 
Small Business,” and posters for window 
and lobby display will be among the 
material used in the campaign. 


Packaged Sales 


Judging from reports, there’s a great 
deal of public interest in combination 
savings and life insurance plans which 
provide for a life insurance policy and 
cash savings in a single deposit account: 

The Bowery Savincs Bank, New 
York City, records 11,900 inquiries in 
six months on its Packaged Saving 
plan—combining cash savings, U. S. 
Savings Bonds, and life insurance in 
one account. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Entrance to the home of 
The United States National Bank 


of Denver 


In the cattle country... 


another leading bank uses Hammermill Safety 


Throughout the Rocky Mountain area the 
United States National Bank of Denver is 
recognized as the rancher’s bank. Through 
its efficiently organized and extremely active 
livestock Loan Department, the bank finances 
feeders and growers of cattle and sheep in 


no less than eight different western states! 
We are gratified that this important finan- 
cial establishment uses Hammermill Safety for 
its checks The check pictured below is on 
Straightline Hammermill Safety with the bank's 
emblem as part of the surface design. 
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DUO-POST ENVELOPE 


LETTER AND CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FIVE FACTORIES 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 


* Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


COMPATTY 


MY Yeats of Service 
139471945 


BRIEFLY TOLD—Continued 


The GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 
New York, received over 5,000 inquiries 
on its “Life Savings Plan” between 
January 22 and March 23, 1946. 

Burrao (New York) SAviIncs BANK’s 
“All-in-One” plan recorded more than 
1,100 inquiries in a few months, while 
two plans sponsored in Rochester rolled 
up equally impressive reactions. The 
RocHESTER SAvincs BANK plan is 
called ‘The Three Way Savings Plan,” 
and the Community SAVINGS BANK pro- 
motes the “Community Savings-Insur- 
ance Plan.” 

It will be interesting to note how long 
these programs are continued by those 
attracted to them. The necessity for 
keeping up life insurance premiums 
may well provide that element of per- 
sistency essential to a long-term sys- 
tematic savings program. 


Stability 


BANK OF AMERICA’s Fresno (Califor- 
nia) main office affords a good example 
of banking as a career. The officers’ 
platform at this branch is tenanted 
wholly by Quarter Century Club mem- 
bers, whose years of service add up to 
171. In all, the staff roster includes 15 
members of the Quarter Century Club 
with an aggregate of 447 years of 
service with the bank to their credit. 

Ever tally the service record of your 
staff? Might make an interesting press 
release or suggest some pertinent copy 
for an advertisement. 


Vet Loan Chart 


The NATIONAL City BANK OF CLEVE- 
LAND has prepared a digest in chart 
form of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 (as amended December 28, 
1945) incorporating the new regulations 
and administrative procedures effective 
this past March. Some 5,500 copies 
have been distributed. 


Senators Connally, left, and Vandenberg, 

right, congratulate their colleague, Senator 

Austin, selected as chief U. S. representative 
on the U. N. Council 


HARRIS & EWING 


WITH... 


 STEEL- ccRONG 


MISTAKES 
are IMPOSSIBLE 


Windows, Amount 
Always in Register! 


WwW 
* They wrap all coins from 1¢ to 
$1.00 so accurately — they're 


manufactured on specially de- 
signed machines to give this 


Free 
Samples- 


WRITE and denomination but give ease 
TODAY of visibility. Unmatched by com- 
To Petition, these Wrappers are 

the biggest sellers in America. 


precision — any chance of error 
is eliminated. Patented Red Win- 
dows not only reveal amount 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


a 
eid of Coin Wrcaners 


Promoting 
your interests 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
FiJl, PAPUA and NEW GUINEA 


Your interests in these countries 
will be best promoted if you 
use the comprehensive  cor- 
respondent facilities provided 
through over 650 branches and 
agencies there by — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Address enquiries to:— 
British & Foreign Deportment 
Sydney, Australia. 
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N-THE-JoB Veteran Training for 

Banks’”’ is the title of a new book- 

let prepared by the Committee on Serv- 

ice for War Veterans of the American 

‘Bankers Association for distribution to 
the Association membership. 

The purpose of “on-the-job” train- 
ing is to reestablish the veteran of 
World War II as rapidly as possible in 
the position he would have held had he 
not been inducted into the armed serv- 
ices. Through an “approved” training 
program he is provided an opportunity 
to “train” in an occupation and com- 
munity of his choice at a government- 
subsidized salary commensurate with 
his responsibilities. An institution au- 
thorized under this provision must 
possess adequate training personnel 
and equipment as it is assumed that the 
training program will contribute to in- 
creasing the employability and occupa- 
tional adjustment of the veteran. 

The 30-page booklet prepared by 
the committee provides a comprehen- 
sive picture of the on-the-job training 
program and procedure as they affect 
the bank and the veteran-trainee, from 


On-the-Job Training 


“Under the GI Bill can my uncle put up the 
money for me to go into business?” 


the basic service requirements of vet- 
eran eligibility to the bank’s moral 
obligation in providing employment. 
Five appendices reproduce sample forms 
of veterans’ applications, applications 
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for approval (as training establish- 
ments) in use in various states, sample 
monthly report forms worked out by 
state bankers associations, and several 
detailed state training programs. 

“To assist other state associations 
and individual banks in establishing 
sound training and approval procedures, 
this booklet is published,” Chester R. 
Davis, committee chairman, explains in 
the foreword. It is hoped that the in- 
formation contained in this publication 
will effectively help bankers to carry 
their share of this important work. 

“Through lack of understanding or as 
a result of deliberate intent, some of the 
benefits (of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act) are being channeled to per- 
sons other than those for whom they 
were intended. Because of the wording 
of the act, only a limited degree of 
federal supervision is now being exerted 
over training plans set up for veterans. 
Elimination of operating weaknesses 
and possible abuses, and attainment of 
the act’s worthy objectives, therefore, 
depend primarily on the actions of 
sincere, informed employers.” 
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Heard Along Main 


Rathje Receives 
Texas Longhorns 


PAIR of Texas longhorns more than 
A eight feet from polished tip to 


polished tip were presented by 
FRED F. FLORENCE, president, Republic 
National Bank of Dallas; to Frank C. 
RATHJE, president, American Bankers 


Association, and president, Chicago. 


City Bank & Trust Company, when 
Mr. RATHJE was entertained at a 
luncheon by Mr. FLORENCE. Mr. 
RATHJE stopped in Dallas for a short 
visit with bankers of North Texas 
enroute to the Mississippi State Bankers 
Convention in Biloxi. 

Mr. Ratuye told the 50 assembled 
bankers: “It happens that I am among 
the thousands in our nation who are 
victims of the current housing shortage. 
The apartment in which [ live in 
Chicago has recently been sold, and I 
have been compelled to find a new home 
for myself. I am remodeling a farm 
house for my new home which is some 
30 miles from my bank. These horns 
will grace the mantel of that new home, 
and I appreciate them more than I can 
tell you.” 

Mr. RATHJE also told the luncheon 
guests that most of the United States’ 
economic problems will be cured in time 
if “we will devote ourselves to three 
fundamentals: (1) Restoration of our 
civilian production to full capacity at 
the earliest possible time; (2) rebuilding 
foreign nations and foreign trade to 
the end that we may export some of 
our own surpluses; (3) fostering those 
activities having as their purpose the 
maintenance of the dollar’s purchasing 
power at about the present level.” 


Dog Etiquette 

Dog-owners among the personnel of 
National City Bank, New York, bring 
their canine pets to the bank club’s 
school for dogs, for instruction in dog 
etiquette. 

The Emily Post of dogdom is Mar- 
JORIE KemmM, a bank employee, who 
first of all took her own dog, a collie, to 
two courses under the ASPCA, where he 
was taught to walk at heel, to stay 
in one spot while his mistress shopped, 
and many other aids to good mistress- 
canine relations. Whereupon Miss 
KeEmM undertook a class for the benefit 
of her fellow employees’ pets. Both 
dogs and owners attend classes with 
great enthusiasm. 
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Twe Pittsburgh Banks 
Consolidate 


Subject to the final approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh and of the Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company ratified the con- 
solidation of the two institutions. 

In view of the many detailed matters 
to be worked out, the board of directors 
decided to make the merger effective as 
of July 1, 1946. 

The consolidated bank will be known 
as the Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company. FRANK F. Brooks, 
president, First National Bank, will be 
chairman of the board, and Rosert C. 
DowntE, president, Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, will be president and 
chief executive officer. Other officers of 
the new institution will be announced 
later. 

The consolidation will provide a bank- 
ing system unique in Pittsburgh, with 
two downtown offices plus eight branch 
offices located in important communities. 

Banking rooms in the First National 
building will be remodeled to provide 
larger quarters and better accommoda- 
tions for customers and will be equipped 
with the most modern banking fixtures. 
Second floor of the Peoples building is 
being remodeled to provide up-to-date 
quarters for the trust department. 

The new bank will be third in size in 
Pittsburgh and about 50th in the United 
States. 


Bankers 33rd Degree 
Masons 


Three Richland County, Ohio, bank- 
ers hold the coveted 33rd degree in 
Masonry, according to the Mansfield 
News-Journal. These three bankers 
are FRANZ K. HALt, vice-president of 


National City 
Bank of New 
York employees 
attend “good 
manners for 
dogs” class with 
their dogs. 1. to 
r.; James Hayes; 
Marjorie Kemm, 
instructor; Ruth 
Osgood; Marga- 
ret Hudson; Sol- 
omon Rudy; 
Kitty Glennon; 
Ragnhild 
veld; Grace Bid- 
erman; Robert 
Wade; and Mar- 


garet Biederman 


Street 


the First National Bank, Shelby; H. E, 
Cook, State Superintendent of Banks; 
and W. R. HEUSSENAUER, cashier of the 
First National Bank at Galion. 


Of the three, Mr. HALt is the oldest 


in 33rd degree status, with Mr. Coox 
and Mr, HEUSSENAUER ranking second 
and third. Mr. HAL was given the 
honored rank in Detroit, Michigan, in 
1931; Mr. Cook received his degree in 
Milwaukee in 1937; and Mr. HeEvs- 
SENAUER the 33rd degree at Boston last 
Summer. 

“Besides being exceptionally active 
in Masonic affairs,” the News-Journal 
reports, “all of them have taken a vital 
part in the civic activities of their own 
state” and all three have hobbies. 

Mr. Cook, whose home is in Bucyrus, 
devotes his spare hours to farming, own- 
ing the farm on which he was born and 
which has been in the family for about 
95 years. Mr. HEUSSENAUER is a 
devotee of boating and fishing and is a 
member of the Sandusky Yacht Club. 
And Mr. HAtzt is a baseball and fishing 
enthusiast. Every year he vacations at 
Basswood Lake, north of Duluth. 

Until September, Messrs. Cook, 
Hatt and HEUSSENAUER are the only 
33rd degree Masons in Richland Coun- 
ty. After that another banker, Huco H. 
Youne, Loudonville, will join them at 
installation ceremonies in Pittsburgh. 


Back From the War 


Three new assistant cashiers, two of 
them war veterans, were elected in the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas: JAMES S. Coox, H. VINsoN 
Grice and NicHoas F. RoBERTs, all 
graduates of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and native Texans. 
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Mr. Cook Mr. Grice 


Mr. Cook, first employed in the bank 
in 1927, was assistant manager of the 
bookkeeping department prior to his 
enlistment in the U. S. Navy in 1942. 
He was released as a lieutenant com- 
mander after three years and eight 
months’ service, and was made assistant 
personnel officer at Republic. 

Mr. Grice, who began working in the 
bank in 1934, also served three and one- 
half years in the Navy. He was pro- 
moted to lieutenant prior to his release 
and will serve as assistant credit officer 
in the bank. 

Mr. RoBERTs, a graduate of the New 
York chapter of the A.I.B., is head of 
Republic’s foreign department, 

CoMMANDER Gus Cook has been 
elected a vice-president of the Republic 
National. CoMMANDER Cook, widely 
known in Dallas where he was formerly 
vice-president and cashier, as well as a 
director of the Oak Cliff Bank & Trust 
Co., was deputy chief and later chief of 
the Finance Division, on the staff of 
Admiral S. M. Robinson, chief of the 
Office of Procurement and Material. 


Lowry S. Hotpen and Cart F. 
MERLET, assistant cashiers at the Bank 
of Georgia, Atlanta, were elected assist- 
ant vice-presidents. Both Mr. HoLDEN 
and Mr. MERLET served in the armed 
forces. 


EDWARD TINSLEY Ray has been 
elected to the position of assistant trust 
officer and assistant treasurer of the 
Greenwich Trust Company, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Ray, formerly a partner in a 
law firm, was commissioned a lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the U. S. Navy in 1942, and 
later attained the rank of lieutenant. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment 
of LAWRENCE M. PritcHaRD and JosEPH 
G. ACKER as assistant treasurers, and 
Henry B. Dyke as assistant secretary. 
Mr. PritcHarD and Mr. Dyke are 
veterans of World War II and Mr. 
ACKER of World War I. 


Major B. Sperry, released 
from active duty after over 53 months 
of service, has returned to the Bridge- 
port-City Trust Company, Connecticut. 
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Mr. Roberts Mr. Cook 


The Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, has announced 
the appointment of Harmon L. Rem- 
MEL as assistant vice-president. MR. 
REMMEL entered banking in 1933 and 
joined Chemical in 1938. In 1942, he 
entered the Army Air Corps as a second 


to West Coast People 


ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


Head Office: 

1 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, 20 
Other offices in 
San Francisco 
Oakland 
Berkeley 

San Jose 

Palo Alto 
Bakersfield 
Chico 

Hanford 
Lemoore 
Modesto 

Red Bluff 
Redding 


lieutenant and attained the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. Mr. REMMEL will be 
associated with Howarp W. McCa tt, 
vice-president, in handling the bank’s 
business in Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana. 


LAWRENCE R. Finn, before his recent 
tour of duty with the U. S. Army asso- 
ciated with the Marine National Bank, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, has joined the staff 
of Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The Union Bank of Commerce, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announced that WALTER L. 
Kyte has joined the bank as assistant 


These people mean business— business 
for you. For they're part of the regional 
shift making the West Coast such a phe- 


nomenal market. 


Watch California’s population, for in- 
stance: 6 million in. 1940, 7 in 1942, 8 
in 1944. Now well over 9 milli at latest 
estimate. And still they come—to this _o 
center of the West Coast. Naturallythey 


pull your business interest West, too. 


Here, you'll need the sight bank. At geo- 
graphic, strategi®tnd economic center 
— Anglo Bank invites your business. Cor- 
respghdents find valuable our specialized 


Qmrestern experience since 1873, our 22 


offices in important central markets, re- 
sources of over half a billion, and 
established connections. Altogether 

big enough, but not too big, 

for special attention to 

your affairs...at West 


Coast center. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Committee chairmen for ninth mid-con- 
tinent regional conference of bank auditors 
and comptrollers in Milwaukee—l. to r., 
standing, Elmer Koepke, Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank; Kenneth A. Eckhardt, Merchants 
and Farmers Bank, Menomonee Falls; S. E. 
Bennett, Wisconsin Bankshares Corpora- 
tion; Elmer M. Junemann, Waukesha 
National Bank; Clarence H. Litchfeldt, 
First Wisconsin National Bank; Gregory 
Schaefer, State Bank of Milwaukee; seated, 
Ralph M. Rosenheimer, Cudahy State Bank; 
Gertrude Eichsteadt, John E. Bailey and 
Arthur R. Lemm, First Wisconsin National 
Bank; and A. J. Mayer, Marshall & IIsley 
Bank 


cashier. For the past four years, MR. 
KYLE has been in the Army, where he 
attained the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
Before his military service, he was asso- 
ciated with The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, doing credit analysis work. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL A. 
Drvm has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of Lawyers Trust 
Company, New York. GENERAL Drum 
has seen active service in the Spanish 
American War, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, World War I, and in the last 
war. He is the recipient of many medals 
and honors, including the Distinguished 
Service Medal with oak leaf cluster and 
the Silver Star. He is a commander of 
the French Legion of Honor and a holder 
of the Croix de Guerre. He isa member 
of the New York Chamber of Com- 
SPEED UP TRANSIT WORK | merce and is now president of Empire 

| State, Inc., the corporation controlling 
the Empire State Building. 


55-146 The new Key to NuMERICAL SysTEM 
312 oF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- Liberty State Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
TION contains not only the usual annual | announces the election of Homer H. 
changes in transit numbers but also the new CuEck Routinc | Hurrurves, W. O. Froscu, GLENN E. 
SyMBOLS developed by the Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Association and the Committee on 
Colfections of the Federal Reserve System. Since these new ate 
symbols further facilitate the handling of transit items, accu- 


nf servicemen. Mr. ALy served in the Air 
rate information on them is essential to the efficient operation Force; Mr. Froscu, in the Navy; Mr. 


of the transit department of any bank, large or small. TALKINGTON, in the Air Force; and Mr. 
In addition, the new Key Book contains all the changes in HUFFHINES, in the Navy. 

transit numbers due to bank consolidations, closings, new 

banks, new branch banks, and so on. ELLERY SEDGWICK, JR., who served 


If you have not ordered your 1946 A.B.A. Key Book, do 


F ; , has been elected a vice-president of the 
so today. $3.00 a copy, including semiannual supplement commercial banking department of The 
issued in October. 


National City Bank of Cleveland. MR. 
SEDGWICK, who was discharged with 
. the rank of commander, holds the 
RAND MSCNALLY & COMPANY | Bronze Star Medal and two personal 
PUBLISHERS | citations for his activities in intelligence 

536 SOUTH CLARK STREET + CHICAGO 5, ILL. work, 
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deputy bank commissioner of Delaware, 
has been elected president of the Farm- 
ers Bank of the State of Delaware, 


Georgetown. Some honor 


students from 
Mr. FisHER was in the Army from the 25 A.L.B. 


1942 to 1944, serving as a captain in the dlasnss: cumia 
AMG. ducted by 
Chicago 
Chapter, pho- 


Bankers Trust Company of New rogmphed st 


York announces the following promo- 
tions and appointments: DUANE REED ing of the 
SruaRT, JR., advanced to vice-presi- chapter 
dent; EpwIn J. SITGREAVES was elected 
an assistant vice-president; and Pau. 
T. ARZEE was elected an assistant 
Mr. SITGREAVES, before entering the Mk. IRELAND is a standard certificate : The First National Bank, Pikeville, 
Army in 1942, was executive vice- holder of the American Institute of Kentucky, has announced the following 
president and trust officer of the Easton Banking. elections: CLARENCE E. BREWER, assist- 
(Pa.) Trust Company. 
Messrs. STUART, SITGREAVES and | 
ARZEE saw service in World War II, 
Stuart and ARZEE having attained the 
rank of lieutenant colonel and Sir- 
GREAVES the rank of major. 


Beyond Routine 
Have You Heard? 


C. W. Bary, president of the First ORRESPONDENT banks find the American 
National Bank of Clarksville, Tennes- 

see, vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association and chairman of | 


National well prepared to render them 


the Association’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion, was awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by Southwestern Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee, at a recent 
ceremony on the campus. 


SyDNEY G. Dosson, formerly execu- 


tive vice-president of the Royal Bank of | 
Canada, has succeeded the late Morris | 


W. Wilson in the presidency. Mr. Dob- 
son has been with the bank 46 years. 


Officers of the Savings Banks’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey elected at a recent 
meeting in Newark include: President, 
Tuomas A. LOUGHLIN, vice-president 
and treasurer, United States Savings 
Bank, Newark; first vice-president, RALPH 
B. WELSH, vice-president and treasurer, 
Morris County Savings Bank, Morris- 
town; second vice-president, HENRY T. 
STETSON, president, Half Dime Savings 
Bank, Orange; treasurer, R. 
HALseEy, vice-president and secretary, 
Hudson City Savings Bank, Jersey 
City; and executive secretary, Percy B. 
MENAGH, Maplewood. 


Hans W. IRELAND has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer and W11- 
LIAM E. SCHOOLEY vice-president of the 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
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prompt, efficient service. That is to be expected. 
The real test of the practical value of our coop- 
eration occurs when a situation arises which 
requires us to go beyond routine service in our 
correspondent relationship. 

On such occasions, correspondent banks 
discover that the American National meets the 
challenge readily and successfully. We are serv- 
ing many banks, large and small, in cities and 


in smaller towns, and solicit the opportunity to 


be similarly helpful to you. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 


Member Federal Deposit S Insurance Corporation 
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ant vice-president and controller; MARY 
W. CASSELL, assistant cashier; W. Et- 
MER BLACKBURN, assistant cashier. 


C. T. WIENKE, vice-president and a 
member of the six-man managing com- 
mittee of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, has been elected 
to the bank’s board of directors. 

E. who was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the U. S. Army during 
World War II, has been elected an 
assistant vice-president in the real es- 
tate loan department of Security-First 
National. 


OwEN L. Car tron, vice-president of 


H* is a track raiser taking a 
sight necessary for accurate- 
ly raising track during a ballast- 
ing job on the Milwaukee Road. 
This stretch of double track is 
rated by engineers tops for high 
speed, heavy-duty operation. It 
cushions the HIAWATHAS 
and a great fleet of super-speed 
trains running on faster than 
mile-a-minute schedules between 


the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, was elected president of the bank’s 
Quarter Century Club at the club’s 
56th anniversary dinner. The club has a 
membership of 54, including 19 women. 

Assistant Cashier W. DEvuTSCH 
is the new club vice-president and 
Joanna L. MUNTYAN is secretary- 
treasurer. 


GLEN WEBER, with the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles since 1924, 
has been appointed manager of the 
bank’s instalment loan department. 


RAYMOND J. O’RouRKE, of the time 
sales department of the Corn Exchange 


Chicago, Milwaukee and the 
Twin Cities. Properly cared 
for, a well built roadbed like 
this one improves with age. The 
Milwaukee Road program of 
track improvement and main- 
tenance never stops. As the track 
expert pictured above with his 
head to the rail said,““We make 
"em as smooth as a ballroom 
and as solid as Gibraltar.” 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


National Bank and Trust Company 
Philadelphia, has been elected presidenj 
of the Philadelphia Retail Credit } 
agers’ Association. 


C. J. STEPHENSON, dean of Canadiay 
bankers in New York, has retired x 
senior agent of the Canadian Bank 
Commerce, and has been succeeded by 
W. T. ALEXANDER, co-agent in the Ney 
York office. W. D. Dickrnson, of th 
bank’s head office in Toronto, has beg 
appointed second agent in New York. 


Miss SARAH E. STEWART has beg 
elected president of the Old Forge (Pa) 
Discount and Deposit Bank, succeeding 
her father, T. J. STEWART, who was 
named chairman of the board. He ha 


organization in 1908, and Miss Stewart 
has been a director since 1935. 


Sam H. HusBanps has resigned asa 
director of the Reconstruction Finane 
Corporation and accepted the executive 
vice-presidency of the Transameria 
Corporation, San Francisco. He was o 
the staff of the RFC for more than \4 
years. 


C. Tompkins has retired as 
comptroller of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis, after 34 years of active 
service in St. Louis banks. 


affairs of the A.B.A., 
Bankers Association, and the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association. 


Harry L. SEVERSON has joined the 
development department of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York, after 
eight years with the FDIC in Washing 
ton. 


ALBERT St. CLarR NICHOL, formerly 
of the Bank of Montreal’s New York 


was assistant manager of this branch for 
six years. He succeeds JAMES HENRY 
OrTMaN, who has been transferred to 
Quebec City to manage the bank’ 
branch there. Mr. Nicwor’s place in 
New York has been taken by Frank W. 
HUNTER. 


Mr. Nichol Mr. Ottman 


been president of the bank since its 
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F Mr. Tompxrns was long active in the 
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the bank’s Chicago branch. Mr. NicHol 
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The. First National Bank of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, which has operated a banking 
facility at the Army camp at Indiantown 
Gap, Pennsylvania, since October 1, 1942, 
was the third bank in the U. S. to be granted 
a facility privilege by the U.S. Treasury, and 
was the first authorized in Pennsylvania. 
In the photograph, bank personnel and 
other civilian workers witness return of the 
key to the Post Commander, Colonel An- 
drew G. Gardner. L. to r., Robert Donough. 
Claude Yoder, First National Cashier M. M. 
Parker, Mrs. Pauline Fox, First National 
President J. S. Bashore, Leroy B. Donough, 
Colonel Gardner, Carl Fox, and Mrs. Pauline 
H. Post 


Officers of the newly organized Cen- 
tral Missouri Conference of Bank Audi- | 
tors and Comptrollers include: Presi- | 
dent, AMBROSE S. RUCKER, JR., assistant 
vice-president, Mechanics Bank and 
Trust Company, Moberly; vice-presi- | 
dent, FRANK RAILTON, vice-president, | 
The Exchange National Bank, Jefferson 
City; secretary-treasurer, HAROLD E. 
Cox, assistant cashier, Columbia Sav- 
ings Bank, Columbia. 


The Bee Hive Anglers Club of The 
Bank for Savings in New York, com- 
posed of nearly 100 members, has re- 
sumed activity. Newly elected officers | 
include: Epwarp G. PICcKEN, president; | 
Joun H. Ortiorr, vice-president ; JAMES 
H. Cooper, treasurer; and DANIEL C. 
Furst, secretary. 


HorRACE STEELE has been appointed 
vice-president and manager of the cor- | 
respondent bank department of the | 


Jackson-State National Bauk, of Jock- SOUND...SOLID... SUCCESSFUL 
son, Mississippi. He previously was con- 


nected with the Mississippi Department ( ne of the long -to-be-remembered sights viewed on a 

of Bank Supervision. trip through New Hampshire is "The Old Man of the 

ountain.” Tourists, recognizing it as the inspiration of 
CHARLES M. Lizes has been elected | Hawthorpe’s renowned story, “Lhe Great StoneFace,” are 

assistant vice-president of the Indus- fascinated by this natural profile atop a granite cliff, twelve 


hundred feet above Profile Lake in Franconia Notch. It 


career dating from 1924. he joined the has also stood as the symbol of another equally - outstanding 
Federal Housing Administration with | New Hampshire institution ...the NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 


the public relations division and became INSURANCE COMPANY ...since its organization in 1869. 
the Title I field representative operat- | : 
ing in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois .and 


Kentucky. | NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Stecle Mr. Liles FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
xk * 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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SAFE DEPOSITORY 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


You Get 


$50,000 


Protection against Liability imposed by law: 


1 — Mysterious Disappearance 5 — Flood, tornado or other acts of 


Nat 
2 — Negligence or dishonesty of er 


employees 6 — Misplacement of box in wrong 


7— Improper or illegal entry by 
4 — Fraudulent, fictitious and means of duplicate key or 


erroneous claims forged papers 


PLUS Legal defense in connection therewith 


THE COST is only $75, one year—$187.50, three years 


provided the total number of safe deposit boxes does not exceed 937. 
A small additional premium is made for banks having more than this 
number of boxes. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We desire to purchase a Safe Depository Liability Policy 


In amount of $ 
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North of the Border 


Canadian business until late in 

May in the midst of labor storms. 
Industry actually made a slight ad- 
vance early in May even though its 
main supply of coal was practically cut 
off by the strike in the American bitu- 
minous fields. The reason for this rea- 
sonably good situation was the unin- 
terrupted flow of the power, hydro- 
electric, with which about 80 per cent 
of Canadian industry is equipped and 
to that large extent independent, except 
for heating and for some auxiliary oper- 
ations, of mineral fuel. 

Other reasons for the economic sta- 
bility were the large stockpiles of coal 
built up during the Winter, diversion of 
surplus stocks to areas of shortage, 
curtailment of some of the less essential 
industrial processes, preparations for 
an active tourist season and promising 
crop conditions in most major agricul- 
tural districts. The two last-mentioned 
factors, superimposed upon a high pur- 
chasing power from past activities, had 
much to do with raising the spring 
wholesale trade level by 20 per cent 
over that of last year. 


canadian stability prevailed in 


Tue course of Canadian business dur- 
ing the next few months is, however, 
uncertain. The effects of the American 
coal strike are being felt in further 
shortages of various kinds of steel and 
other industrial materials which Canada 
imports from the United States to sup- 
plement those from her own resources. 
While Canada therefore was able to 
keep up most of her industrial opera- 
tions during the greater part of the coal 
strike through extensive hydro-electric 
power, and suffered no interruption in 
public utility services—electric light, 
for example—the curtailment of Amer- 
ican industrial production that accom- 
- panied the coal stoppage is reducing the 
supply of some essential materials for 
the Dominion’s manufacturing and min- 
ing systems. 

Transportation of even the present 
subnormal supply of these materials 
has been hampered by the strike of 
Canadian boats on the Great Lakes, 
over which move at this time of the 
year much of the American coal, iron 
ore and innumerable other products 
which Canada brings across the inter- 
national boundary. This is one of the 
long-threatened labor strikes which 
have broken out recently, affecting 
vital services and productive units. 
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The lumber strike in British Colum- 
bia is quite as serious as the tie-up of 
Great Lakes transportation. Indeed, 
many more lumbermen—about 32,000 
—went out on strike than sailors on the 
Great Lakes. British Columbia, it might 
be noted, accounts for about half of all 
the Canadian lumber cut and is the 
major provincial source of this material 
for the United States. A strike was also 
called at the leading brass works, the 
Canadian branch of Anaconda, which 
added considerably to the difficulties in 
furnishing supplies for the tremendous 
construction program of Canada. 

The pressmen of several newspapers 
from Hamilton to Vancouver were called 
out, although all of the publishers were 
all to issue editions of one kind or an- 
other fairly regularly. The largest tex- 
tile company also found several of its 
mills strike-bound. Some of these strikes 
have been pronounced illegal by gov- 
ernmental authorities. 


Morgover, labor strategy in some 
instances has been conducted by mem- 
bers of international unions resident in 
the United States. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment is placing all its conciliation 
facilities at the disposal of those in- 
volved in industrial strife, but the 
Minister of Labor has not hesitated to 
express the opinion that certain “red” 
elements in various labor unions are 
more anxious to prolong the struggle 
than to have it settled on grounds that 
are fair. 

Fortunately, management-employee 
negotiations in various other industries 
have been settled on reasonable terms. 
In certain cases working time has been 
shortened, but not generally by as much 


as the unions asked for, while wage in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 15 cents per 
hour have been granted. The average 
increase seems to be about 10 cents per 
hour. 

Such settlements include the largest 
nickel and lead and zinc mining com- 
panies, as well as several pulp and paper 
mills, all of which are sources of supply 
for industrial plants in the United 
States. 


Turse labor troubles are interfering 
seriously with reconversion in Canada. 
A good start had been made in this 
direction, for the first phase of recon- 
version was virtually completed with- 
out marked dislocations in production, 
trade and employment. Industrial out- 
put, though nearly one-third below 
that of its wartime peak, was recently 
half as much again as in 1939, prac- 
tically all, of course, ‘in civilian goods. 
Most mines showed higher production 
than in the Spring of last year. The 
wood cut during the Winter both for 
lumber and pulp and paper mills was of 
record proportions. 

Construction contracts reached a new 
high in May and included an abnor- 
mally large number of industrial pro- 
jects, involving expenditures for land, 
buildings and equipment of nearly $100 
million. 

Employment increased during the 
Spring so as to absorb almost the work- 
ing population of the country, four and 
a half million, and might have gone up 
to the wartime peak of over five million 
if sufficient raw materials and skilled 
labor had been available and if, also, re- 
curring strikes had not upset production 
schedules in the Dominion. 


Workmen clear the ground on the site of the New York 
World’s Fair to prepare for the interim home of the U. N. 
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Safe Deposit Accesses 


N AN address on unauthorized ac- “There have been instances where “We can guard against the first, but 
cesses to safe deposit boxes, Roswell an improper access to a safe deposit box we cannot wholly protect ourselves 
D. Regan, president, New York Safe has impaired the capital of a bank or against the second,”’ he said. “It is just 


Deposit Association and vice-president put a safe deposit company out of bus- _ plain carelessness to be ignorant of the ule 
and general manager, National City  iness,” Mr. Regan said. “We must re- fundamental principles of the safe de pur 
Safe Deposit Company, New York City, member this-and realize that the safe posit business if you conduct such a be | 
pointed out that in cashing or honoring deposit business is like dynamite. You _ business.”’ ard 
checks the extent of liability is known, must handle it carefully and know how Carelessness of management, as — 
whereas if a person granted access toa __to hand1le it, or it is likely to explode.’”’” viewed by Mr. Regan, may occur in the tho 
safe deposit box is not properly identi- Mr. Regan said that improper ac- selection of employees, in the training _ 
fied or does not have access authority, cesses might result from carelessness of of employees, in not setting up proper far 
the bank’s liability is unknown and the management or the employees oper- safeguards for the care of keys to un- 
may be very great. ating the vault. rented boxes, in not properly stipulat- to 
ing identification requirements before - 
access, in not having proper contracts oe 
after consultation with counsel, in not do 
setting up a proper system of safe ple 
deposit records and seeing to it that nie 
these records are well kept, in not placing 0 
proper restrictions upon the authority 
of safe deposit employees so that the 8 


more important things are referred to 
management before access is given, and, 
in general, in not giving as much atten- 
tion to the supervision of safe deposit 
operations as are given to any other 
department of the bank. 

“To guard against its own careless- 
ness, management must realize that 
safe deposit is a risky business and re- 
quires specialized knowledge,” he as- 
serted. 

“T recommend to the-officer or officers 
under whose supervision the safe deposit 
comes that they familiarize themselyes 
with the business and its attendant 
risks.” 
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The Electrical Farm 
Hand 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


Instalments should be sched- 
uled to mature at periods when the 
purchaser has an income. There should 
be no attempt made to set up a stand- 
ardized monthly repayment plan, as in 
time sales financing of automobiles, al- 
though this plan should be used where 
monthly accruing income, as in dairy 
farming, makes it desirable. 

“A farmer buys equipment expecting 
to pay for it through the increase in in- 
come made possible by the use of the 
equipment. . . . After a reasonable 
down payment has been made (the) 
planning of payments to coincide with 
availability of income is one of the keys 
to successful farm equipment financing. 

“When the dealer himself needs fi- 
nancial assistance from his bank to 
maintain a proper farm equipment in- 
ventory, an arrangement can be made 
to borrow on a floor plan operation. In 
fact, it may be necessary that a bank be 
prepared to handle inventory financing 
if it expects to get business, direct or in- 
direct, arising out of retail sales. 

“Paper taken to finance the purchase 
of farm equipment is good because it is 
based on a sale made for productive pur- 
poses and can be retired out of earnings 
made possible through the use of the 
equipment. . . . The theory as to its 
(the paper’s) intrinsic soundness has 
been proved.” 


Fran Watts, director of Farm J our- 
nal’s Rural Electric Information Ex- 
change, suggests that on the basis of 
paying for equipment out of increased 
production, it may be advisable, when a 
farmer meets all other sound credit 
qualifications, to finance one or possibly 
all of the electrification program steps 
at one time where such electrification is 
practicable and sound, using the chattel 
mortgage. Thus instead of increasing 
the farmer’s production and decreasing 
his labor costs gradually over a period 
of years, adding one improvement as the 
other pays for itself, the total advantage 
and improvement may be effective at 
once. 

The financing of dealers’ inventory 
and time sales of electrical equipment 
may indeed spearhead the rural electri- 
fication program, as it has made possi- 
ble, in consumer credit form, the wide- 
spread distribution of such durables as 
the sewing machine, the automobile, 
iq other conveniences of urban fami- 
ies. 
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Your Banking Needs in 


COLOMBIA 


can be fully met by our network of 19 
offices located in every commercially 
important center of the country. The 
complete facilities of this 33-year old 
institution are at the disposal of banks 
and commercial corporations in the 
United States. 

Special provision is made for the 
handling of collections. Letters of Credit and commercial in- 
formation. Your correspondence cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: $5,500,000.—Pesos Colombian 


Reserves: $5,646,000.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Armenia, Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, 
Cartagena, Cucuta, Girardot, Magangue, Monteria, Neiva, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Vélez. 
New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


0. PACIFICO 


Gateway to South America and pre- 
ducer of the best coffee in the werld. 


for a PERFECT CONVENTION 


gin Suburban Chicago — or a 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


HIGHLAND 
PARK....... 


Conventions at the MORAINE HOTEL afford the happy combination of 
concentrated effort and luxurious rest. 


Of graceful Georgian architecture and 
early American appointments, in an inspir- 
ing setting of ravine woodland on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, the MORAINE just naturally makes business a pleasure. 


Our facilities conveniently accommodate groups up to 150 persons. 


... Memberships are available in our popular Beach Club. . 


Additional information will gladly be submitted upon request. 


-ON-THE-LAKE 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Does the Public Know 


MINNEAPOLIS 
(continued from page 44) 


Below is a tabulation of the replies 
to this question: 


Here are 27 banking serv- 
ices. Which do you use? 
Which do you know about, 
but do not use? 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Class of Population 
/ B C D City Average 
Know About Know About Know About Know About Know About 
Don’t No Don’t No Don’t No Don’t No Don’t No 
Use Use Ans. | Use Use Ans. | Use Use Ans. | Use Use Ams. | Use Use Ans. 
Checking Accounts......... 50 SO 1 48 51 1 39 
Savings Accounts 16 
Savings Clubs 67 
Safe Deposit Boxes 62 
Trust Accounts 
Common Trust Funds 
Bank Money Orders 
Travelers Checks 
Cashing of Checks 
Purchasing U. S. Savings 


fr 


Cashing War Bonds 
Commercial Loans 
FHA Loans 
Mortgage Loans 
Modernization Loans 


Airplane Loans 

Small or Personal Loans 
Home Appliance Loans 
Farm Loans 


Foreign Exchange 
Financial Advice 
Bulk Storage of Valuables. . . 


woe 


wn 


100 BANKING 


V 
ty aur : to 
iff 
18 79 3 16 82 
Life Insurance Loans....... .. 84 16 $ & 13 1.88 
Asitomobile Taans.......:.. 2. 83 .15 14 74 12 18 
1 90 10 5 93 
Loans for Doctors’ Bills..... .. 85 15 
46 21 34 58 38 4 
Ae 89 11 8 80 12 4 92 
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WHAT THE BANKS SELL? 


MONTGOMERY 
(continued from page 45) 


Below is a tabulation of the replies 
to this question: 


Here are 27 banking serv- 
ices. Which do you use? 
Which do you know about, 
but do not use? 


A 
Know About 
Don’t No 
Use Use 
% 
Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Savings Clubs 
Safe Deposit Boxes......... 
Trust Accounts 
Common Trust Funds 
Bank Money Orders 
Travelers Checks 
Cashing of Checks 
Purchasing U. S. Savings 


Cashing War Bonds........ 
Commercial Loans.......... 
FHA Loans 

Mortgage Loans............ 
Modernization Loans....... 


Automobile Loans 

Airplane Loans 

Small or Personal Loans 

Home Appliance Loans 

Farm Loans 

Loans for Taxes............ 
Loans for Doctors’ Bills... .. . 
Foreign Exchange 

Financial Advice 

Bulk Storage of Valuables.... 32 
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Ans. 


B 


Know About 
Dow t No 


Use Use 
% 
84 16 
60 40 
100 

52 


96 
84 
60 
40 


Class of Population 
D 

Know About Know About 
Don’t No Don’t No 
Ans. | Use Use Ans. 
% | % %\ % 
68 
52 

100 

16 

92 

76 

56 

48 


Use Use Ans. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


City Average 
Know About 
Don’t No 

Use Use Ans. 
% 

89 10 

71 28 

2 


| 
ut 
Jo | | 
| 
q | 
1 
3 | | 
7 
3 66 33 1 
2 
31 |} 15° 61 24 
7 40 | 35 61 4 
60 | 50 46 4 
4 32 64 8 72 2 
Life Insurance Loans........ 12 88 4 4 88 8 
100... 8 64 28 2 @ 
oe 40 16 44 40 12 68 20 
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Objections to the Proposed Housing Agency 


“We have seen the broad authority 
conferred upon the Housing Expediter 
under the recently enacted Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act, and the drastic 
controls which have been imposed upon 
all types of building construction. These 
controls doubtless may be necessary to 
meet the present housing crisis. The 
only excuse, however, for such controls 
in our democratic form of government 
is to meet an extreme emergency, and 
they should be limited to such emer- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


gency, as Congress has done by fixing a 
definite termination date in the Vet- 
erans’ Emergency Housing Act. We 
believe, however, that there would al- 
ways be the temptation to the single 
administrator of a permanent National 
Housing Agency to seek to perpetuate 
such controls on the theory that they 
were needed in order to reach the goal 
which was the objective of he perma- 
nent consolidation. 

“Because of these inherent dangers 


GEORGIA— 


THE FIRST STATE IN THE UNION 


to have a golf course! 


Georgia always has made provision for leisure hours and holiday 


moods, but there is abundant o portunity for still 
ment. The climate is ideal, labor plentiful, and 


cooperative people. 


eater develop- 
eorgians are a 


The friendly Fulton invites banks to investigate its efficient 
correspondent banking service 


The Friendly National Bank 


TIONAL 
BANK. 


SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA sence Ars METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA) 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Prompt Service on 


COLLECTIONS and DRAFTS 


The Collection Department of Union 
Planters National offers prompt, effi- 
cient service on all collection items 
for Memphis and the Mid-South 
territory. Remittances made same 
day of payment. Inquiries are cor- 


dially invited, 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 


Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits Over Twelve 


Million Dollars Since 1869 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


in this permanent setup there is cer- 
tain to be a loss of confidence among 
private financing institutions in the 
Federal Housing Administration, and 
they will hesitate to submit mortgages 
to the Administrator for insurance. 
This would be unfortunate, as the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has made 
a splendid record in encouraging sound 
mortgage practices and in setting up 
sound standards of construction, the 
benefit of which may be substantially 
lessened should the consolidation of this 
agency into the National Housing 
Agency be made permanent. 


A FURTHER objection to the plan is that 
it does not effect a coordination of all 
government housing activities, since 
these extend into a number of agencies 
in addition to the three proposed to be 
consolidated. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, for example, will have more to 
do with privately financed housing in 
the next 10 years than any other Gov- 
ernment agency. The Department of 
Commerce conducts research activities 
concerned with housing; the RFC, 
through its subsidiary the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association discounts 
and purchases FHA insured mortgages; 
the Secretary of Agriculture, through 
the Farm Credit Administration and 
the Farm Security Administration, 
makes loans for the purchases of farms 
and the repair and improvement of 
farm buildings; the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Comptroller of the Currency supervise 
banking institutions engaged in mort- 
gage lending, and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation insures their de- 
posits. The banking supervisory agen- 
cies are concerned with sound lending 
operations by the institutions under 
their supervision. 

The A.B.A. statement suggests that 
coordination of government housing 
activities might be better accomplished 
by the establishment of an advisory 
board composed of the heads of these 
departments and agencies. 

Finally, the Association believes that 
a permanent NHA is not needed, and 
that its establishment would not pro- 
mote efficiency and economy, since it 
merely adds another level of administra- 
tion at the top, but would only lead to 
a further development of government 
bureaucracy. 
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Check Paid but Not Charged to De- 
positor’s Account Before Warrant of 
Attachment is Served: 


Question has been raised as to whether 
a bank upon which an attachment was 
served is required to honor the same to 
the extent of the book balance of the 
depositor’s account when checks have 
been paid prior to service, but not 
charged to the account. 

As a general rule, a bank is not liable 
on attachment and similar processes 
for moneys paid out before the warrant 
is served, even though entry is not made 
on books until after service. In a recent 
case, the bank refused to pay a Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue where three 
days before the warrant was served 
checks were paid but not charged to 
the depositor’s account and, as a result 
thereof, on the same day but before 
service of the warrant the bank cashed 
other checks which overdrew the ac- 
count. The court held for the bank on 
the grounds that it did not have pos- 
session of property or property rights 
of the debtor at the time of service of 
the warrant. (For fuller discussion and 
authorities see new Opinion 3A:10, 
chapter on Attachment, next instalment 
Paton’s Digest Supplement.) 


Right of Corporate Officers and Di- 
rectors to Reimbursement of Expenses 
of Defending Legal Actions Based on 
Official Conduct: 

There are few reported court decisions 
on the question of the right to reim- 
bursement when the action has been 


successfully defended and there was no: 


applicable state statute. Furthermore, 
there is a conflict of opinion in such 
cases as are reported. 

Following a decision of a lower court 
in New York to the effect that directors 
were not entitled to reimbursement in a 
stockholder’s derivative suit even though 
judgment on the merits had been en- 
tered in their favor, the New York 
Legislature in 1941 enacted statutes 
providing for reimbursement under 
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certain conditions. Since then similar 
legislation has been enacted in Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin. (For citations see new Opinion 
11A:2, ‘chapter on Bank Personnel, 
Paton’s Digest Supplement, March 1945, 
and corresponding opinion in next in- 
stalment of Supplement, 1946.) 


Damages for Breach of Contract to 
Make Lean: 


_ As a general rule, damages cannot be 
collected for breach of a contract to lend 
money in the absence of special circum- 
stances. Where such circumstances are 
shown, the actual loss sustained may be 
recovered. Illustrative of such special 
circumstances is the case of a prospec- 
tive builder obtaining materials on 
credit from dealers, who relied upon the 
agreement to make the loan, and being 
unable to obtain the loan from other 
sources because of material men’s liens 
filed against the property. (For fuller 
discussion and authorities see new Opin- 
ion IF:1, chapter on Loans and Invest- 
ments, Paton’s Digest Supplement, No- 
vember 1945.) 


Waiver of Right to Liquidated Dam- 
ages Under Fair Labor Standards Act: 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that in the absence 
of a bona fide dispute between the 
employer and employee as to liability, 
an employee’s written waiver of his 
right to liquidated damages to which 
he is entitled under §16(b) of the act, 
does not bar a subsequent suit to re- 
cover such damages. In that case there 
was a dispute as to whether the em- 
ployee was covered by the act and 
when the employee was finally paid for 
overtime worked, he executed a waiver 
of his right to liquidated damages. The 
Court was apparently strongly influ- 
enced by the social character of the 
legislation, which it said recognized 


nen 


that, due to unequal bargaining power 
of certain segments of the population, 
legislation was necessary to preserve 
national health and efficiency and the 
resultant free movement of goods in 
interstate commerce. Brooklyn Savings 
Bank v. O’Neil (1945) 324 U.S. 697, 65 
S. Ct. 895. (For other authorities see 
Opinion 5B:1, chapter on Bank Per- 
sonnel, next instalment of Paton’s Digest 


Supplement.) 


Judgments Procured Under Confes- 
sion of Judgment Clause—Enforcement 
In State Where Such Clauses Are Void: 


Generally, a valid judgment procured 
in the courts of one state by means of a 
confession of judgment clause in a note 
may be enforced in a state having a 
statute declaring such provisions in a 
note absolutely null and void. This is by 
virtue of the full faith and credit clause 
of the Federal Constitution. However, 
the Constitution does not require the 
courts of one state to take judicial no- 
tice of the law of another state govern- 
ing the effect of a judgment and in some 
states the law of the state where the 
judgment was rendered must be pleaded 
and proved. 

There are statutes in Indiana and 
New Mexico which specifically provide 
that judgments obtained in another 
state by means of a confession of judg- 
ment clause in a promissory note may 
not be enforced in those states. Last 
year the Supreme Court of Indiana gave 
full faith and credit to judgments taken 
in Illinois and Ohio pursuant to cog- 
novit clauses, the court in the control- 
ling opinion saying that the pertinent 
sections of the statute “apply only to 
cognovit notes executed in Indiana.” 
The validity of these statutes when ap- 
plied to confessed judgments of foreign 
states where Indiana or New Mexico 
notes are involved has not come before 
the courts. (For fuller discussion and 
authorities see new Opinion 18:17, 
chapter on Notes, Paton’s Digest Sup- 
plement, November 1945.) 
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We're Learning a Lot on GI Loans 


far as humanly possible advises the ap- 
plicant of its findings. 

Another point to watch is the bank’s 
certification of the experience of the 
veteran in the particular type of busi- 
ness in which he is involved. If a loss 
develops and the Veterans Administra- 
tion can prove laxness on the part of 
the bank, the Veterans Administration 
would not be obligated to recognize 
its guaranty. For example, we had a 
former Army pilot who had a chance to 
obtain an airplane sales agency. He 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


had wide experience in flying gained 
while in service, but he had never sold 
anything in his life, and had no business 
experience. Under the act this veteran 
could not qualify to run a sales agency. 
The bank has a very simple application 
form and financial statement which is 
handed to each veteran for completion. 
Some of the boys cannot even get 
started on these simple one-page forms. 
The bank’s attitude is that if the ap- 
plicant cannot complete these forms 
he certainly would not be able to carry 


Your \\)\/ashington Headquarters 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


Correspondents in vari- 
ous states are calling 
on us more and more 
for special services in 
Washington, which 
only a local bank with a 
broad acquaintance can 
render. 

We welcome those 
calls—and will welcome 
them from you. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Where are the Costs of Yesteryear 7 


Well, if you are thinking of building costs, the answer is 


they’re out of sight. 


If you bought insurance within the 


past five years, you are probably under-insured now. 
The thing to do is to check your present insurance 
against the present cost of reproducing the property and 


then make the necessary adjustments. 


But do it now. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Bquicable & Marine Ins. Co. 
widence 3, R. L. 


The Central arenes Fire Ins. Co. 
2, Kansas 


irc. F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance insurence Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


on a business. A veteran should have 
had some experience in order to line up 
his prospective business and to use his 
equipment to good advantage; if not, 
his earning power will automatically 
be reduced as well as his ability to 
repay the loan. 

Last, but by no means least im- 
portant, is the matter: of getting a 
signed statement from the veteran per- 
mitting you to see his service record. 

In the beginning, the application form 
used by the bank contained a space for 
“Government Compensation” which 
was filled in by the veteran. However, 
one of the veterans to whom the’ bank 
granted a loan was soon delinquent with 
his instalment payments. A checkup 
disclosed that the veteran was mentally 
unbalanced and was receiving compen- 
sation because of that condition. When 
asked about the case, the Veterans 
Administration stated that it did not 
advise the bank of the man’s condition 
as the information was confidentiii. 
Because of this experience, the bink 
has added another paragraph to its 
application which reads, “I hereby 
authorize the Veterans Administration 
to furnish the bank with any informa- 
tion in regard to my service record or 
compensation.”’ The Veterans Adminis- 
tration has ass: red us that that state- 
ment is sufficient to permit the. bank 
to obtain the information it requires. 

With the prospect of more material 
and equipment becoming available and 
the prospect of a greatly increased 
volume of loans in the near future, 
each bank should appoint a loaning 
officer to supervise the operation of a 
veterans’ department. This officer 
should be experienced in handling all 
types of loan requests. 


“The tables have turned. Due to the shortage 
in men’s clothing Willie’s wearing my slacks” 
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In Washington 


~ Ecuapor not long ago an American 
] agricultural official traveling out in 
the country came to a green field bear- 
ing an unusual-looking grass. 

“What kind of grass is that?” the 
American asked his local guide. 

“It is kwda-ker,” the Ecuadorian re- 
plied. 

“What kind of grass did you say?” 
the American asked. 

“ Kwa-ker,” repeated the native. 

“Strange I’ve never heard of it be- 
fore,” the Norte Americano mused. 

“But you know it well,” the Latino 
insisted. “It comes in boxes with a 
picture of a man with long hair! It is 
very American.” 

“Oh,” beamed the American. “ You 
mean Quaker Oats. So this is a field of 
oats!” 

* 


It was a beautiful day in Washington. 
The sun shone brilliantly in a tur- 
quoise canopy, undisturbed by so much 
as a single cloud. Below, the capital was 
recuperating from some of its recent 
exertions with labor. The Government 
had just announced a few new price 
increases. Aloft, the drone of a barely 
visible skywriter lazily spelled out in 
a non-Spencerian hand, “Save price 
control.” The “S” seemed to be written 
somewhere over Alexandria, but by the 
time the airy penman reached “1,” the 
wind had moved the inflated letters 
across the Capitol. Then the patriotic 
publicist started again, this time with 
“printed” letters, “Save price control, 
save price control.” 

Presently all three exhortations were 
gone with the wind. 

H. M. B. 


Committees for F.A.A. 
Convention Are Named 


Local committees for the annual con- 
vention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association to be held in San Francisco, 
Oct. 7 to 10, under the general chair- 
manship of Swayne P. Goodenough, 
vice-president, Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., have 
been announced as follows: 

Program chairman, Rod Maclean, 
California Bank, Los Angeles; San 
Francisco general committee, Lester B. 
Johnson, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco; publicity and promo- 
tion, George Dawson, Wells Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust Company, San Fran- 
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“Don’t seem to be any officers here. Shall we ask for one of the enlisted men?” 


cisco; hotel committee, Monroe A. 
Bloom, Anglo California National Bank, 
San Francisco; entertainment, L. E. 
Townsend, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles entertainment, John 
R. Christie, Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 


Consumer Loan Folders 
Two consumer loan folders for use as 
direct mail pieces have been completed 
by the Advertising Department of the 
American Bankers Association. Their 
titles are “‘Nine Ways to Borrow 
Money” and “Home Equipment.” 


> BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS MACHINES 


with 


SOGAMROL VIBRATION CONTROL BLOCKS 


| Easy to install—just place under machine 
or stand, that’s all. Will not mar desks or floors 


— no nails, no screws, no adhesives. Reduces 


noise and wear caused by excessive vibration. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES: 
1. Engineered for your machine. 


2 Aluminum Alloy Head non-drumming—unbreakable. 


Distributes load evenly. Drainage slots. 


« Sizes for feet to 2 inches. Each size has extra 
centering area to accommodate smaller foot. Block 


adds only % inch to height. 


« “FELTAN” Non-Slippant Base. Will not move on any 
flat surface. Can be instantly lifted and replaced. 


Not affected by floor cleaning. 
5. High VIBRATION ABSORPTION. 


When ordering, state make and 
model of machine 


PER SET OF 
FOUR BLOCKS 


price $7.50 


JARDIN ASSOCIATES Inc. 15 maiden Lane, Dept 8, ¥. (7 
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Public Speaking as a Business Asset 


Mr. Lewis is assistant educational 
director of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


Li. bankers know that they must 
possess a knowledge of negotiable 
instruments, cOmmercial law, in- 

vestments, credits, and related subjects 
if they are to become successful bank- 
ers. But are bankers aware of the fact 
that skill in public speaking is also 
considered essential in the education of 
today’s bankers? A recent survey of 22 
business executives representing 16 
types of businesses indicates over- 
whelmingly that skilled speaking is ex- 
pected of business men and women. 
Since bankers play an important leader- 
ship role in their communities and in 
banking, it is clear that skill in speaking 
can add materially to their community 
and banking leadership. 

These 22 top executives were asked 
two questions: 

(1) Is skill in public speaking an im- 
portant asset for men «.”.: women in your 
organization? 

(2) Can you cite examples of men and 
women in your organization whose rise 
has been noticeably influenced by skill in 
speaking? 


Ox the basis of these replies it is clear 
that bankers, who constitute the heart 
of our free enterprise system of business 
organization, must equip themselves to 
do an effective job in presiding over 
meetings, leading discussions and fo- 
rums, and in both informal and formal 
public speaking. The conclusions drawn 
from this survey are most significant 
for bankers. 

First, these 22 executives unani- 
mously agreed that speech training is 
valuable in modern business. Said the 
president of a national food organiza- 
tion: “The key men in our organiza- 
tion, without exception, have the abil- 
ity to express themselves before their 
department personnel and on the public 
platform clearly and effectively.” The 
president of a nationally known electric 
company added: “It is important for an 
individual to be able to express himself 
well whether he is talking to his fellow 
workers or selling the product of his 
company to his customers.” An oil 
company executive says: “It seems to 
me unlikely that a man could have a 
successful career in business manage- 
ment unless he possessed the potentiali- 
ties of a good public speaker.” A radio 
chain executive says: “It has been my 
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experience that public speaking ability 
is not only valuable but almost essential 
to a man’s success in the field of busi- 
ness management.” 

Secondly, most of these executives 
cited cases to show that men and women 
in their organizations had risen rapidly 
to higher positions because of their 
speaking ability. “I am sure I can per- 
sonally qualify as a specific example of a 
man who went from research to execu- 
tive work in part because I could speak 
effectively,” says the chairman of the 
board of a large oil company. The chair- 
man of a large radio chain is referred to 
by one of his associates as “an outstand- 
ing example of speaking ability as a busi- 
ness asset ... is an unusually able 
speaker whose ability to think and 
speak on his feet has enhanced his power 
of leadership . . « his speaking ability 
is not just a gift; he acquired it by dili- 
gent practice and long experience.” 


A TRANSPORTATION company president 
said: “We have in our official family 
several men to whom attention has 
been directed by reason of the fact that 
they spoke well in a public gathering 
when they had that opportunity.” An 
engineering company president admits 
that “public speaking has been a great 
help to me in my business career for I 
personally have had several fortunate 
breaks as a result of training in public 
speaking.” 

An insurance company president 
says: “I could give you a number of ex- 
amples of employees of our organization 
whose ability to speak effectively has 
been a real asset to them. Some of them 
have risen very rapidly to important 
positions, and their ability as speakers 
has been the dominant factor in their 
promotion. . . . I think that my abil- 
ity as a public speaker has had a good 
deal to do with my own progress in the 
company.” 


A THIRD conclusion is that, in general, 
business organizations either conduct 
their own speech classes or recommend 
that their employees get such training 
elsewhere. An executive officer of a large 
machine corporation says: “Speech 
classes get much emphasis in our de- 
partment of education. . . . I am sure 
that ability to speak plays a large part 
in the success of many of our employ- 
ees.” A railroad vice-president adds: 
“Our company encourages public speak- 


ing on the part of officials of the com- 
pany and many of them take an active 
part in the public speaking programs of 
business associations. . . . We believe 
in the efficacy of public speaking in 
connection with our business.” An oil 
company president says: “We consider 
public speaking ability such an impor- 
tant asset that in a company-conducted 
course of instruction held for possible 
candidates for advancement to key 
marketing positions, instruction in pub- 
lic speaking, including practice talks by 
each student, is required.” 

A national drug company president 
said: “We have encouraged our man- 
agers and, particularly, district man- 
agers to avail themselves of public 
speaking courses. . ... We want them 
to feel at home on their feet in carrying 
out the policies of the company and be- 
coming a part of the local community.” 

From this survey it would seem logi- 
cal to suggest that bankers should urge 
the organization of public speaking 
classes through the chapters and study 
groups of the American Institute of 
Banking in order to accomplish the 
same objectives sought by business and 
industry. 


A FOURTH conclusion is that many val- 
uable by-products from training in 
speech accrue to the business sponsor- 
ing such a program. For example, an 
engineering company president says: 
“. .. In our form of government it 
(public speaking) is almost an essential 
qualification to possess. If more people 
had the capacity to talk on their feet, 
they would not be so timid about as- 
serting their rights under our form of 
government.” Other executives pointed 
out that speech training develops such 
collateral advantages as vocabulary 
building, greater executive abilities, 
community leadership, mental disci- 
pline for solving problems, ability to 
organize and lead men, the clearer 
writing of technical papers, and the de- 
velopment of leaders who can solve 
problems in a time of crisis. Finally, one 
executive confidentially advised that 
public speaking, in his judgment, was 
one of the most effective means of im- 
proving the public relations of a busi- 
ness or industrial organization. 

Fifth, some business people regard 
speech ability so highly that they are 
willing to pay a premium for it. For ex- 
ample, the vice-president of a large en- 
gineering company spoke vigorously on 
this point when he wrote: “We have 
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tried to keep on our staff at all times at 
least two men who are effectivé speak- 
ers on technical subjects, and in em- 
ploying men we not infrequently are 
willing to pay a premium for this abil- 
ity.” He adds that “we find this type 
of publicity is by far the most effective 
per dollar expenditure.” 


Te sixth and final suggestion comes 
in the nature of a warning. Said an in- 
surance company president: “Speech 
skill can be abused and if used to excess 
is a handicap, but if it is combined with 
a fund of common sense, it is invalu- 
able.” 

“Obviously,” said a radio chain 
executive, “an important correlation 
to being able to speak in public is to 
have something to say.” Another insur- 
ance company president said: ‘There 
is little room in business . . . for the 
man whose only talent is public speak- 
ing.” 

These three executives are simply 
restating Aristotle’s concepts of the re- 
quirements for successful speaking when 
he wrote in the 5th Century B.C. that 
effective speakers must possess (1) 
knowledge of subject matter, (2) char- 
acter, (3) an understanding of the needs 
of the audience. 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notsce 1s hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 6, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946. 


MILTON L. SELBY Secretary 
June 6 1946 


SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze bank 
signs, desk plates, tellers signs, etc. 


Send sow for illustrated catalogue to 
Dept. BP. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N.Y. 


Mr. BARRETT 
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Making Good Land 
from Bad 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


there are two banks in a community, 
each could take a third, and so on. 
The Callaway Plan for the restora- 
tion of Georgia farms is important to 
bankers everywhere because it dem- 
onstrates that soil conservation will add 
to the productivity of the land and in- 
crease earnings adequate to pay for the 
project. Mr. Callaway found that he 
could make no return on cheap, worn- 
out land; but by investing the addi- 
tional necessary amount per acre for 
soil improvement, the earnings were 
increased up to 20 per cent on the larger 


investment. This fact may be the most . 


valuable result of the efforts that Mr. 
Callaway and his associates have ex- 
pended, because it shows that sound 
farming and soil conservation are more 
profitable than the so-called mining of 
the land, even though it involves a 
definite expenditure of money for its 
accomplishment. 


It’s an ill wind that blows a saxphone. 


What the rulers of many small nations 
would like to know is: “Doesn’t Stalin ever 
go on a vacation?” 


Many a nation today is in a spot where 
it can’t get along without a capital levy 
and can’t get by with one. 


If the number of automobiles show a big 
increase in the next two or three years, we 
may have to adopt the lily as our national 
flower. 


Some author is going to make a fortune 
not in writing a book on building your 
vocabulary but on giving it a rest. 


A number of nations would like some 
TOUS. 


The rest of the world is becoming 
typically American. It is living beyond its 
income. 


Churchill favors the English-speaking 
people having everything in common but 
a language. 


The income tax payment in June keeps 
many a bride from getting the 30 gravy 
bowls or compotes. 


Hope springs eternal in the suburban 
gardener. 


CThe 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


an ust Company 


ot New York 


| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold—Appraised 
UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED. 


I will buy any quantity of this material, 
from coins worth a small premium over 
face or their intrinsic value to the great- 
est rarities. All gold coins in fine or 
better condition are now considered 
Numismatic items. No coin or collection 
too small to receive prompt, courteous 
consideration; no collection too large to 
be purchased for cash. 


Expert Appraisal Service 


No charge for office appraisals. 


One of the world’s 
For Sale and. most 


complete stocks of Coins, Tokens, 
Medals, and Paper Money to select 
from. Many items from famous 

ions in this country as well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited. 


JAMES KELLY 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference: 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 
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WASHINGTON 


bankers, and fly back. As the Presi- 

ent’s closest adviser, there was an 
element of sacrifice on the part of the 
Chief Executive in permitting Mr. 
Snyder to accept the hazards of such 
a trip during days of clock-stopping 
decisions. 

That speech of Mr. Snyder’s to the 
mid-western bankers carried a nostalgic 
atmosphere because he was thinking of 
the days when he was a banker—the 
good old days. But aside from that 
human longing for a return to a life 
that had gone, Mr. Snyder made plain 
his position on present economic and 
financial matters. 


Some of His 


Views 


Here is a brief résumé 
of that now-significant 
banker-talk: 

Praise for the over-all good job the 
bankers had done in war and in recon- 
version. Recognition of the fact that 
organized banking was advocating sound 
policies. 

Urging that the bankers themselves 
play a more dominant role in helping 
their depositors and those whom they 
see, and understand that labor-man- 
agement differences can be ironed out. 
The nation can resume its progressive 
march to new heights of prosperity. 

Support for credit controls only long 
enough to aid in conserving the savings 
of the people for later use, when goods 
are more abundantly balanced. 

Solicitation of banker support in put- 
ting a greater proportion of bank-held 
government bonds in the hands of those 
who will hold them as investments. 

A pledge that the Government will 
not compete with the banks in money 
lending for domestic use. 


No Changes in 
Monetary Policy 


In addition, it 
can be revealed 
here that the new 
Secretary of the Treasury will initiate 
no changes in money and investment 
policies. Interest rates will continue as 
at present, as long as reconversion dif- 
ficulties continue, and the budget is 
unbalanced. There will be no new tax 
planning of an unusual nature. There 
will be a budget-balancing program on a 
long-range basis. The national banks 
under the direction of the Comptroller 
of the Currency will continue under 
present policies. 

Next, Secretary of the Treasury Sny- 
der will also be chairman of the National 
Advisory Council. The NAC has been 
charged by Congress with the outlining 
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of over-all policy for world lending. 
This involves not only the day-to-day 
decisions of the Export-Import Bank, 
but also the directions which the direc- 
tors of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, will be 
obliged to follow. Since this nation has 
subscribed to the largest share of the 
capital of these institutions, they will 
normally control them. 


Meyer As Head = The selection of 
of World Bank Eugene Meyer for 

president of the 
World Bank becomes less significant, 
since the Secretary of the Treasury 
heads the National Advisory Council, 
to which Mr. Meyer must give detailed 
allegiance. 

Mr. Meyer is over 70 years of age. 
He is not a colorful character, but is 
considered rather as a safe official in 
international money matters. He was 
prominent in financial planning during 
the days of Herbert Hoover. He was 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board during the severe days of bank 
closings when the Board was under 
austere criticism for its slowness in 
giving support to member banks. Under 
the revision of the Reserve Act, the 
position which Mr. Meyer held has 
been changed to that of chairman. 

He has held many government posi- 
tions. This fact had much to do with his 
selection. The list of those asked and 
who refused was becoming formidable 
when Eugene Meyer, a publisher, was 
thought of. The chief reason why many 
men politely declined was due to a 
dislike of operating under the critical, 
and sometimes, poisonous light so often 
beating down on Washington personali- 


“That phone never has been connected. He 
just uses it to tell people what he thinks of 


ties. It was argued that Eugene Meyer 
had learned how to fend off attacks 
while proceeding to execute pre-deter- 
mined policies. 


A Few Banking The banking and 
Headlines money highlights 

of this city crowd 
even the front pages of newspapers these 
days. There is no longer. room in the 
strictly financial pages to record them 
all. Such financial-economic develop- 
ments include the following: 

(1) With the British loan off the hot 
griddle of speculation, banker testi- 
mony during the closing days of. the 
House committee hearings was reassur- 
ing to listening Representatives. Two 
former presidents of the American 
Bankers Association sat together at the 
witness table. W. Randolph Burgess of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
and W. L. Hemingway of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce. Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, proved especially 
effective in a free and easy discussion 
of loan involvements. There were many 
questions that members of the com- 
mittee wanted answers to, and they 
wanted the answers to come from work- 
ing bankers and not from government 
officials. 

(2) The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation “has several times com- 
mended bankers for their sound policies 
during the war and reconversion 
periods. Instead of urging changes in 
deposit ratios, as the FDIC was doing 
in prewar years, the bankers are now 
admonished to proceed as in the past. 

(3) The Federal Reserve Board has 
sent to Congress its proposals for mone- 
tary and banking reforms. This is in 
the nature of suggestions rather than 
definite recommendations. To follow 
them means changes in banking law. 
While there are involved long-range 
dictums, it seems unlikely that this 
Congress will have either the time, or 
the inclination, to consider them seri- 
ously. This Congress is anxious to ad- 
journ, and to enact monetary reforms, 
no matter how logically presented, can 
be time-consuming. 


(4) Country bankers 


Government 
Farm Credit have a _ one-to-one 
score in their constant 
contest with certain farm credit in- 
terests anxious to provide government 
competition. Organized banking, on be- 
half of those of its membership dealing 
extensively in farm credit, lost an in- 
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ning when the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee turned down serious considera- 
tion of the House-passed bills to reform 
government lending policies. This com- 
mittee practically refused to consider 
either the Flannagan or the Cooley 
bills. The first would have revised and 
revamped the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and the second would have done 
the same for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. With respect to the right 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion to make commissioner loans, unless 
H. R. 6477 became a law subsequent to 
BANKING’S going to press, authoriza- 
tion for this type of lending expired on 
June 30. Authorization for commis- 
sioner loans originally expired on June 
30, 1936, but were extended five times 
for two years each. 

(5) The Treasury Department is clos- 
ing out its banking facilities. There was 
a maximum of 300 of these “ branches” 
during the war. They operated alike in 
non-branch banking states and branch- 
permitting states. There was complete 
cooperation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. June 30 was the deadline for 
ending most of these much-used fa- 
cilities, which handled some two million 
checks a month during the peak of the 
war. It will take a little longer than the 
mid-year date in some special cases where 
independent banks are being established 
to carry forward the conveniences which 
the public has come to expect. 

(6) The Federal Reserve Board be- 
lieves it has won an important case in 
the U. S. District Court of the District 
Court of Columbia. The suit involved a 
“condition” attached to Reserve Sys- 
tem membership of a new California 
bank. Justice Jennings Bailey held 
that the Reserve Board had the au- 
thority to make such a condition, which 
prohibited the bank from permitting 
sale of its stock to Transamerica Cor- 
poration, or any of its subsidiaries, on 
penalty of forfeiture of its System 
membership. The case is to be appealed 
to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 


The House and 
Housing 


(7) Due to strikes 
and differences, the 
goals of Housing 
Expediter Wyatt are not expected to 
be reached. Whether this Congress will 
find time to consider seriously the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft public housing 
and investment bill, now before the 
House Banking Committee, is at this 
writing problematical. Long hearings 
are involved, which may be started 
but not necessarily concluded before 
adjournment. Also involved in the over- 
all housing muddle, is the deep feeling 
involved over mergingyof housing 
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agencies into one large division of the 
Government. This would include not 
only the housing spending and pro- 
motional agency, but also the agency 
which is promoting savings for invest- 
ments. 

(8) Shouldéhe Federal Credit Unions 
be permitted to make maximum loans 
up to $300? The House has passed such 
a bill and the Senate will act. There is 
no opposition to the federal credit 
unions as such, but rather criticism of 
a trend which has been to steadily 
increase their maximum loans. 


RFC and Small 


(9) The Recon- 
struction Finance 
Corporation has set 
up a special division devoted to small 
business loans. The RFC denies that the 
new division will promote small busi- 
ness loans in competition with banks. 
However, those who favored the policy 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
believe that the new division will stimu- 
late such lending in competition with 
banks. 

(10) It is doubtful that there will 
be any new tax bill this year. This 
means that taxes will continue in 1947 
as in 1946. There is, however, a pos- 
sibility that the House Ways and Means 
Committee will survey the status of 
cooperatives which have grown to big 
business stature. 


Chicago G. S. B. Students 
to Hold Fall Reunion 


The Chicago group of The Graduate 
School of Banking alumni will act as 
hosts at a reunion dinner of former and 
present students of the G.S.B. during 
the A.B.A. convention at Chicago in 
September, aecording to Kenneth R. 
Wells, American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. He has been 
named chairman of the affair by Frank- 
lin L. Purrington, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, acting president of 
the Chicago alumni group. 

Present plans include a dinner session 
on Sept. 24, a time which does not 
conflict with any other scheduled con- 
vention activity. 

Former students of the G.S.B. at 
Rutgers University who plan to attend 
the convention may make advance res- 
ervations with Mr. Wells for the dinner. 

Many of the faculty members of the 
G.S.B. will be in attendance at the 
convention and it is expected that from 
200 to 300 former students will be at 
the reunion dinner. 


INVENTORY ...THE BASIC 
ASSET OF INDUSTRY 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


TODAY'S NEEDS 
OF INDUSTRIES 
AND FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


When Industries require Addi- 
tional Working Capital Loans, 
and when Financial Institu- 
tions demand sound collateral, 
—you'll find that our FIELD 
WAREHOUSING SERVICE in 
many instances will fit these 
requirements. 


We collateralize the Market- 
able Inventories (raw or fin- 
ished) of Manufacturers, 
Processors, Wholesalers, or 
Distributors, right on their busi- 
ness location, providing a way 
to increase your loan portfolio 
of the borrowers on a profit- 
able and well-secured basis. 


Your Protection 


Value of the merchandise. 


Our Ability and Skill support- 

by our Warehousemen’s 
Legal Liability and Employee’s 
Fidelity Bond, underwritten 
by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 


Our Record Stands—Not one 
dollar of loss to Lending 
Agent, Bonding Company or 
Ourselves. 


WRITE TO 
NEAREST OFFICE 


(Complete information 
given —No obligation) 


FIELD WAREHOUSING DIVISION 


ST LOUIS TERMINAL WARERDUSE C0. 


GENERAL OFFICES- ST.LOUIS MO. 


CINCINNATIeee KANSAS CITY | 
CHICAGOeDALLAS* MEMPHIS | 
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The Consumer Credit Digest — The Trend 


second half of 1946, if copper, steel, 
coal, and other supplies are made 
available in a steady flow, if in other 
words, automobiles, refrigerators, and 
other heavy consumer goods are per- 
mitted to roll off production lines in 


Select 


“The Most Renowned 
Hotel in the World” 


Its comfort, convenience and special services & 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- ' 


WILLARD HOTEL 
Washington, D. C. 


Relax in 
Cool Comfort 


HOTEL 


Saint Louis 
AIR - CONDITIONED 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
ot The Texas Company has been de-- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 7, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 


175th Consecutive pee 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


May 24, 1946 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully submit- 
ted. Superb workmanship, 
modest prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Free 
Ulustrated Catalogue B. 
SHOWS HONOR ROLLS, AWARDS 
and other bank needs. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


36 East 22nd New York N. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


increasing quantity, consumers will fi- 
nance their purchase of them, as in the 
past, by credit. The imcrease in con- 
sumer credit totals for the third and 
fourth quarters of 1946 should exceed 
by a considerable margin the increase 
for the first eight months of the post- 
war period. 

Of course, 1941 dollar totals are not 
as significant now as they were in 1941. 
Since 1941 there has been a considerable 
jump in prices. It is a conservative 
and cautious estimate that the new 
postwar price level will be at least 
40 per cent higher than in 1941. That 
is another way of saying that the post- 
war dollar will be worth about 70 cents 
compared with its 1941 purchasing 
power value. If therefore, we adjust the 
absolute figure of the 1941 high for the 
decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, the $9,899 million for September 
1941 would become $13,858.6 millions. 
Not until that figure has been reached 
can it properly be said that consumer 
credit totals have reached the 1941 
norm. 


L- we limit our attention to consumer 
instalment loans, it is interesting to 
note that the share of the commercial 
banks in this field is approximately 
equal to what it was in 1941. In March 
1946, excluding repair and moderniza- 
tion loans, commercial banks had out- 
standing about 40 per cent of the total 
of consumer instalment loans. If we 
include repair and modernization loans, 
the participation of the banks is in- 
creased to slightly more than 44 per 
cent of all instalment loans. 

Perhaps of more interest is the fact 
that commercial banks have provided 


There is no one so narrow-minded as the 


fellow who disagrees with you. 


Among the many new words the war 
gave us, like “radar” and “jeep,” was 
“‘lend-lease”’ for gift. 


Summer is the time when the weather 
gets too hot to cook and the relatives come 
to visit you. 


The only place a woman’s intuition 
doesn’t work is when she is trying to decide 
which way to turn the car at a corner. 


The elephant and the donkey were 
probably chosen as political party em- 
blems because they are beasts of burden. 
If a new party is started, a tax-payer 


nearly 60 per cent of the increase jp 
consumer instalment loans which oc- 
curred between August 1945 and March 
1946. This probably reflects the grow- 
ing interest banks have taken in this 
field. It may indicate also that con- 
sumer borrowers are better informed 
of the services banks are prepared to 
offer. Due to the higher wage and salary 
levels, there are probably more con- 
sumers with a credit position enabling 
them to borrow from banks. 


Taere is one last item to which | 
should like to call attention. In the 
past, commercial bank financing of the 
retail sale of automobiles by direct 
loans to consumer buyers and by the 
purchase of automobile paper has 
been considerable in amount, an ap- 
preciable part of the total financing of 
retail sales of automobiles, but not a 
major part. In 1941, for example, of a 
total of $1,942 million of automobile 
sale credit, the participation of banks 
amount to $721 millions. Of this total, 
$310 million represented direct loans, 
and $411 million represented purchased 
paper. 

During the war years the banks be- 
came the primary and major source of 
credit financing such automobile sales 
as did occur. This situation has per- 
sisted into the post-war months. Of the 
$264 million of automobile sales credit 
outstanding in March 1946, the banks 
provided $261 million. Of this total, 
$179 million was in direct loans. 

I do not propose to prognosticate, 
interpret, or guess at this point. I am 
curious. Does this indicate a new pat- 
tern of consumer financing of auto- 


might suitably be used as the emblem. 


Unless the shirt situation improves, 
many men are going to have to wear their 
coats all Summer. 


Apparently the same persons write the 
seed catalogs and the resort folders. 


We wish the Government would print 
some paper money with the legend 
“Guaranteed not to shrink.” 


The way to avert another war is to have 
peace long enough now to learn the lessons 
of the last war. 


The test of whether any government in 
Europe can now survive is its ability to 
ring the dinner bell. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. The building outlook is, in large 
measure, the key to the whole business prospect at this 
time because a construction boom would last several 
years and affect every branch of commerce and in- 
dustry. 

So ‘it is important to look closely at the facts and 
decide whether we can expect a sustained rise in volume 
of home and other construction. In addition to homes, 
much industrial building is needed and promised, also 
airports, highways, schools, hospitals, churches, banks 
and stores, but thus far just promised. 

We have had a year of heavy postwar spending. The 
country’s output of goods and services, even during this 
rather harried and hesitant first part of 1946, has ex- 
ceeded the highest peacetime record previously reached 
in 1941. Automobiles in required volume are still to come 
and the same is true of washers, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners and home equipment of all kinds. Yet the 
answer to the question where we go from here is tied 
inseparably to what happens in the building field. 

A personal-interview survey in 10 cities, covering 
contractors, suppliers and architects shows a consensus 
almost unanimous that when building controls are eased 
and lifted the way will be open for a vast amount of 
building. The study, made through the Market Research 
Division of R. L. Polk & Company covered Pueblo, 
Colorado; Wilmington, Delaware; Shelbyville, Indiana; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
Brunswick, Georgia; Boston, Massachusetts; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cleveland, Ohio; and Abilene, Texas. 

It showed a wide variation between cities in the rela- 
tive seriousness of the housing shortage. It also revealed 
the existence of a considerable difference of opinion be- 
tween the building people and the consumers in their 
appraisals of the situation and estimates of the future. 

For example the opinion of the building field in 
Pueblo is that dwellings are needed for about 2.8 per 
cent of the city’s families, while in Boston the figure is 
18.2 per cent, in Winston-Salem and Cleveland it is 
around 15 per cent, and in all others under 10 per cent. 

In contrast, when a cross section of consumers in each 
locality were asked if they were planning to build homes 
the answer in Pueblo was 35 per cent “yes,” in Boston 
20 per cent, in Cleveland 10 per cent and in Winston-— 
Salem 5 per cent. 

Costs also showed a wide diversity between localities. 
The majority opinion for all cities was that home con- 
struction costs are about 43 per cent above 1941 but in 
Winston-Salem the prevailing estimate was 80 to 100 
per cent and in Boston 60 to 80 per cent. 

As to the effect of these high prices on the public’s 
inclination to build, 16 per cent of the building trade 
thought costs would be a deterrent next year, 29 per 
cent said two years hence and 32 per cent thought that 
prices would be an obstacle three years hence. 
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The opinion of consumers on this same question 
showed a striking tendency to coincide with those of 
the building people although on most other questions 
there was little agreement. 

For instance, the contractors, dealers and architects 
seem to feel that the prospective home purchaser has 
much more cash than the consumer thinks he has. At 
least the proportion of consumers who need a fair sized 
loan is 76.3 per cent whereas the trade group estimated 
this group at 54.7 per cent. . 

Among those who state that they intend to build 
homes there is a marked difference between the various 
localities as to the progress these home-planners are 
making. In the great majority of cases, almost 95 per 
cent, they have not started construction or even let a 
contract. Less than half own a lot and less than half 
this number have consulted with an architect or builder. 


Serious, but... 


Individual comments of the trade group on the seri- 
ousness of the shortage are fairly indicated in these brief 
samples: 

. . . Serious, but not so bad as we are led to believe. 

. . . Certainly serious, but one year should be enough 
to catch up. 

. . . Not serious enough to justify present real estate 
prices. 

. , . Not so bad as politicians say. There’s a shortage 
but a lot of this talk is bunk. 

. . . Many families are living double and want sepa- 
rate homes as long as they feel they have the money but 
otherwise they would probably be content to live double 
as many always have. 

The plea for the easing of controls so the industry 
could operate at a profit ran through all suggested solu- 
tions like a universal theme. In addition some of the 
comments included: 

. . . Let each community regulate its own building 
program. 

. . . Stamp out black market operations. 

. . . Construct more multi-family dwellings. 

. . . Develop the production of low-priced prefabri- 
cated homes. 


20-Year Deficit 


During the war construction was abnormally active 
but ‘much of the product is of small value for peacetime 
use. Residential building in the past has seemed to move 
in cycles of about 15 years from boom to boom. The last 
peak was more than 20 years ago. 

Meanwhile, a huge deficit in accommodations has 
developed. Contributing to it have been not only the 
normal increase in families needing homes but also the 
obsolescence of present structures and the vast rise in 
purchasing power generated by the war expenditures. 
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The Progressive 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Roan of Siitamlinets AND THE Challengers 


Ona 


Healthful sunlit days, starry nights, 
horseback rides on winding trails, 
the aroma of bubbling coffee and 
pan-fried bacon . . . these are last- 
ing memories of a dude ranch va- 


cation, and fall is an ideal season. 


There are scores of excellent dude 
ranches in Union Pacific territory. 
Many offer a variety of outdoor 
sports such as hunting and fishing. 
Whichever ranch you choose 
you'll find homespun hospitality 
and comfortable living. 


Start your vacation with relaxa- 
tion. Go by train. Union Pacific 


. dude ranch 


Streamliners and steam - powered 
trains provide unexcelled rail trans- 
portation. Your journey by train 


will be a highlight of your vacation. 


Union Pacific serves more western 
scenic regions than any other rail- 
road; Colorado, Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton National Parks, Cali- 
fornia, Pacific Northwest, and Na- 
tional Parks of Utah-Arizona...the 


world’s greatest travel bargain. 


For detailed information about 
dude ranches or other regions in 
Union Pacific territory, write Union 


Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Neb. 
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Allen Wales Machines are now being produced in ever increas- 
ing quantities and shipments are going forward at a rapid rate to 
users who have patiently waited for deliveries. 

We invite you to examine and test the Allen Wales Machine 
for ACCURACY, SPEED and DEPENDABILITY, bv your own 
rigid standards. | 

A telephone call to our nearest distributor or request to our 
home office will bring quick reponse and factual evidence to 


warrant your order. 


ALLEN ® WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
A WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY > 
OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CoO. 
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